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I’ll Meet You On the New Frontier 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has warned the nation it’s 

time to shake ourselves out of our comfortable leth- 
argy and put our house in order, if the world is again to 
look to us for moral leadership, not just handouts. 


Most of us, looking around us, agree. It is time to start 
digging into our moral resources, finding what America 
really stands for besides bigger and better push-buttons. 


Isn’t this also the best possible time to straighten out 
our personal creative lives? You dream of writing suc- 
cess, but time slips by. A thousand things prevent you 
from getting down to the serious business of writing-and- 
selling. And until you let a professional handle your 
work—one who is not just a critic, editor or agent but all 
three—you’re apt never to know what your chances 
really are. 


For many years I’ve been giving straight answers and specific help to hundreds of 
writers with these same problems, and the overwhelming majority have thanked me 
for saving them time and talent by directing them into their logical markets. They 
have found that my associates and I are genuinely interested in good writing and 
do all we can to encourage it among our clients, with friendly and businesslike han- 
dling of their manuscripts. They know, too, how persistent we are, once we’re out 
to market! 


Why don’t you send me your manuscripts now for our complete handling? Tell 
me about yourself, too. Then I’! help you turn those dreams into accomplishments— 
and success. 





HERE IS HOW WE WORK 


WHEN YOU SUBMIT | will personally read your manuscript and promptly report on it with 
an honest evaluation. If you send along a letter about yourself, your background, interests 
and goals, | will be able to appraise your manuscripts in proper relationship to these factors. 


THE NEXT STEP depends upon your manuscript. If it is ready for market, my associates and 
| will begin immediate submissions. If it is not market-ready | will make revision suggestions 
or, if you prefer, will offer editorial or revision help for a clearly stated fee. We have no 
hidden costs of any sort. 


ONCE OUT TO MARKET we will keep accurate, up-to-date records and will apply any current 
market news towards finding you your most likely markets. 

IF WE SELL, we will refund your handling fee, take 10% commission, and represent your 
other work of similar type without fee. We have sold to more than 100 markets, including 
more than 30 royalty book publishers. We do not offer courses or books, nor do we submit 
to subsidy publishers. 











RATES: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to me about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Good news for writers! 


A top American author (Gus the Great and Big River, Big Man) 
has written a fast-moving, lid-lifting, behind-the-scenes 
novel about literary larceny and sexual arson. It will 
entertain you, make you laugh — and give you more real 
pro tips on writing than any three textbooks! 






LIFE MAGAZINE — 
“This title should have been What Makes Solveig Run? 
The heroine, a blonde Dane, is a gorgeous heel who 
becomes a best-selling author though she can’t really 
write her way out of a paper bag. Guess how. Thomas 
Duncan has made this into a fast-moving, lip-smacking 
novel.” 

DENVER POST — 

“Aspiring writers particularly will be interested in 
Thomas Duncan’s new novel, Virgo Descending. At 
one point, the hero Pete McCabe, a prolific writer of 
westerns, has this to say about the novel: ‘Even when 
novel writing is an art, and God knows that is seldom 
enough, it is first of all a craft. A novel is a long story 
revealing character . . . And to tell a good story, and 
reveal character, craftsmanship is required .. .” 


“In Virgo Descending, Tom Duncan lives up to the 
tenets of his Pete McCabe — which might well be 
discussed at the Boulder Writers’ Conference .. . It 
has humor, pace, sex and considerable mystery, built 
around some of the most interesting folk of the Santa 
Fe writers’ colony from the 1930's to today.” 


You'll have fun 
and profit 
— when you read 
VIRGO DESCENDING. 
$3.95 at all booksellers, 
or send for 
a copy today 





with this handy coupon — 


Don’t take our word for it — 
see what they’re saying coast to coast about 


IRGO DESCENDING 


by Thomas Duncan 


BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE — 

“Writing with humor that is sometimes corrosive, 
Duncan gives . . . fascinating glimpses of what makes 
an author tick . . . Good reading — a soundly con- 
structed, well-spiced tale.” 

RALEIGH TIMES — 

“Aspiring writers would do well to read this work... 
The author offers his version of the art of writing 
throughout the book, and he has some solid points.” 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE — 

“This sort of phenomenon is often discussed by au- 
thors, publishers, and people in the know. Along with 
its entertainment, the novel tells the reader how trick 
best sellers are made and reveals the mixture of desire, 
deception and heartbreak behind these quick literary 
flashes.” 


SPRINGFIELD (MO.) NEWS & LEADER — 

“Very likely to become the publishing field’s gem of 
1961... unlike anything you may have read before 
. . . quick-silver in its flow, lucid, colorful.” 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL — 

“This is a rarity among books with a writer as hero — 
the fellow behaves like one. He’s concerned with 
magazine sales, movie rights, and above all, the size 
of his checks . . . Duncan’s understanding of his trade 


can’t be faulted, and he must have had fun writing 
this book.” 


To your bookseller or 

DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 1-WG-11 
Garden City, New York 

Please send me....... copies of VIRGO DESCENDING U $3.95. 


I enclose Check Money order 9 in the amount 
i a 


Name. 


Address 


ae ee 


hae Zone. ...State.. 


Resins or Town 











Beverly Mindrum, staff writer for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, was presented recently with a bronze 
plaque and $1000 Journalism Scholarship check 
for being named first prize winner of the Second 
Annual Catherine L. O’Brien Award for achieve- 
ment in women’s interest newspaper reporting. 

The award was presented at an afternoon 
luncheon of Theta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
fraternity for women in journalism, during its 
annual convention. 

Miss Mindrum selected Beverly Kees of her 
community to receive the Journalism Scholarship. 
She will later turn over the $1000 check to the 
University of Minnesota where Miss Kees will 
study. 

Earlier Miss Mindrum had received a $500 
honorarium as part of her first prize award for 
her story, “Change Brings Confusion—Woman 
Outgrows One-Role Existence.” 


Charles Childs, Bobb Hamilton, and Grant Moss, 
Jr., have been awarded Fellowships to the Florham 
Park-Madison Writers Conference at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. 

The fellowships were given by an anonymous 
donor in memory of William Allan Neilson. They 
are for the residential session of the conference 
held August 7-19, and for the continued editorial 
counselling from September until June. 


A fellowship offered by the Weekly Reader Chil- 
dren’s Book Club has been awarded to Lillie Pat- 
terson of Baltimore. The fellowship has been ap- 
plied to juvenile writing at the Florham Park- 
Madison Writers Conference held at Fairleigh 


Dickinson University’s Madison campus August 
7-19. 


The winners of the 10th annual playwriting con- 
test sponsored by the Community Children’s 
Theatre of Kansas City, Inc., are as follows: 

(1) “Leonardo’s Flying Machine” by Dr. Joseph 
Golden of Ithaca, N. Y. 

(2) “My Child Fairchild” by Mr. Clarence M. 
Waite of Greenbush, Mass. 


(3) “The Riddle” by Mr. F. J. Conboy of Ithaca, 
New York. 


The eleventh annual “Playwriting for Chil- 
dren” competition has now started. Send plays 
and information requests to: Mrs. Ben Terte, 600 
W. 50th St., Kansas City 12, Missouri. 


Plays for children, ages 7 to 12, to be acted by 
adults. Must run 50 minutes’ playing time. Prefer 
not over eight characters. Award of $100 with 
right to produce. Deadline for 1961-62 contest, 
February 1, 1962. 


The Gagwriters Institute Comedy Workshop, the 
comedy development center sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Gagwriters te discover, de- 


Prizes and Awards 


velop and encourage new young talents in the 
Seven Laffing Arts all over America, will start its 
new 1962 season on January 3 with a “Showcase 
Talent Night” at 225 West 46th St., NYC. 


The Workshop functions as a Humor Exchange 
for persons interested in creative endeavors in 
Radio-TV, Stage, Screen, Vaudeville (remem- 
ber!), Cartoons, Literature, Music and Dance. 


“Open House” meetings for performers, writers, 
idea men and women, audience-reactors, are held 
every Wednesday at 8 P.M., at 225 West 46th 
St., NYC. The workshop holds regular “showcase 
performances” the fourth Wednesday of every 
month, as well as special showcases for agents, 
producers, and visiting groups of collegians or 
fraternal organizations. 


To find new writers, Esquire Magazine and Ban- 
tam Books are jointly sponsoring a short story 
contest for writers who have not been previously 
published by a nationally distributed hard-cover 
or paper-back publisher or by a magazine with a 
circulation of more than 25,000. The prize-winning 
story will receive $500. There will be a second 
prize of $350 and a third prize of $150. 


Esquire will take an option on the prize-win- 
ning stories and will pay its full rates in addition 
to the prizes awarded for those actually pub- 
lished. Bantam Books will publish the three prize- 
winning stories and a selection of approximately 
twelve others in an anthology entitled Stories for 
the Sixties. Authors published in this anthology 
will receive $100 as an advance against pro-rated 
royalties. 

Richard Yates, the author of the novel Revo- 
lutionary Road and instructor of fiction writing 
at the New School, will serve as judge in associa- 
tion with the editorial staffs of Esquire and 
Bantam Books. 


Manuscripts should be sent with a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to: Richard Yates, Es- 
quire-Bantam Contest, Bantam Books, Inc., 271 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


No responsibility will be assumed by Esguirz, 
Bantam Books or Richard Yates for loss or injury 
to manuscripts submitted. The contest closes 
January 15, 1962 and the results will be announced 
April 15, 1962. 


Saga Magazine is sponsoring a new photo contest 
every month, featuring “landscapes, pets, rugged 
men in action, bathing beauties,” etc. Prints can- 
not be returned, but any used are paid for, on a 
basis of a monthly $50 first prize, $25 2nd, $15 
3rd, and $10 each for any additional pics used. 
Print name and address on back, plus a brief de- 
scription of subject and any technical data. Send 
entries to Saca, Photo Contest Editor, P.O. Box 
1752. Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 





Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 11. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 
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INVITATION TO A (2nd) CAREER... 
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HE 
ne 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this ~* i 
point writing must be your second career—but it is a way ' 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This # depo naneanen 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over n Sie 4 ; 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for \ aa 
people in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
lawyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name | 
the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 


# 


1¢ mia: 
OU want writing to be your one and only career. To . a h i ; 
A ’ 7 
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And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is § 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range 
picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own 
background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 


If you had brought us your writing problems it might have 5 
been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your see 
series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment, and if your 
script is salable, immediate submission to editors. If it is not salable I shall give you the whys and where- 
fores. If it has possibilities but requires special service for which a charge may be necessary, I shall 
explain what my long experience leads me to recommend. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on my, script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course ae know that TEAHOUSE OF E AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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Advice For a Young Man Like Myself 
Dear Editor: 


Your article “Advice For a Young Man Like 
Myself” by R. V. Cassill prompts me to stop imme- 
diately upon completion of the reading and to 
drop you a line. 

In my humble opinion, the article contains a 
collection of some of the finest, down-to-earth 
advice a writer, or prospective writer, could hope 
for. 

My first impulse was to make copies of those 
paragraphs, sentences, phrases, and the like which 
I considered especially worth remembering. How- 
ever, I decided against this, because, by the time 
I finished I would have ended up with the entire 
article in the same form as it is now written, with 
the exception of a few ands, buts and thes here 
and there. 

The advice, all of it, comes to me at exactly 
the time when I need it most. So, I wish to thank 
Mr. Cassill for having written it and congratulate 
Writer’s Dicest for having the good sense to 
publish it. This is exactly the type of fine article 
which I have come to expect in your magazine. 

Jim Bryant 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve just finished reading “Advice for a Young 
Man Like Myself” by R. V. Cassill in the Septem- 
ber issue and I’ve now got a problem. 

I’m not sure whether I should laud Mr. Cassill 
to the heavens or offer him a bop on the head. 
And that’s my dilemma. He should be praised and 
given a pat on his non-writing arm (so as not to 
slow down those future gems of wisdom), but 
where was his article three years ago when I was 
struggling for every answer you so graciously 
printed? 

WALTER KANE 
2932 John Marshall Drive 
N. Arlington 7, Va. 


I Am That I Am 
Dear Editor: 


Let me compliment you on an enjoyable Sep- 
tember issue, and voice my admiration for your 
literary intelligence, comprehensiveness and appeal 
to tyros, such as I am. 

That article by Terence Cannon was one which 
I thought I should put down but couldn’t. He 
must be caught up by an invisible spirit of decid- 
edly panegyristic nature. He sounds—I don’t 
mean to hurt—like a person learning to keep three 
balls flying through the air, as somebody slips two 
more in. Will he be another D. Thomas or J. Joyce? 


But the precious “words”’ plus signatures will be 
clipped by me and treasured. Perhaps I’ll paste 
them all on strips and cardboard and plasticize 
them. 

Back to Terence C. again: his article read just 
like one I was thinking of writing. Should I have 
written it? Should I even yet? 


WILLIAM Ray 
Downey, III. 


Dear Editor: 


Concerning the Terence Cannon article in the 
September issue—“I Am That I Am”—has he, or 
have the Dicest editors ever read John Freeman 
(died 1929) ? 

“Who may regret what was 

since it has made himself himself? 
All that I was I am.. .” 


Racpu D. Marks 
1745 Portsmouth 
Houston 6, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


You guys set up there in your office, putting out 
your 80 and cover each month, and you push your 
wares and sell your advertising and fill a need for 
us; we’re the beginners who buy at least 80% of 
your product, trying to assemble from its instruc- 
tion and inspiration, means and methods, manner 
and meaning to our small fumbling voices. 


You don’t know what W.D. means to us, not 
really. You don’t know that we read every ad, 
every word, every article every classified, down 
to the small print below your masthead. You don’t 
know that we file W.D., refer to it time and time 
again, read and re-read it, absorb and dissect it; 
and in the small hours of the morning we wake 
up and take W.D. for January, 1959 down, or 
W.D. for December 1960, and read it and smoke 
cigarette after cigarette over the writings, and 
drink coffee, and stumble to the typewriter and 
are sleepy on our regular jobs next day. 

You don’t know that we find parallelism in our 
own cases when your contributors speak out from 
the pinnacle. You don’t know that we, in small 
bright flashes, grasp meaning and inspiration from 
the print, can find realization of our purpose, even 
in the market reports, or can assemble a selling 
piece based solely on an insight that you make 
us aware of. 
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You don’t know we buy the courses, the books 
and the services. You don’t know that we suffer 
the greatest death rate among all the world’s 
‘would-be’ers’ and you don’t know the agony of 
waiting for the next issue. 

But you know what we must know .. . you 
know what we must do... and you know how it 
must be done. You know, because you published 
it on pages 22, 23, 24, and 78 of September 
WritTer’s DIcEstT. 

W. Dyre Doucuty 
219 West Plata 
Tucson, Arizona 


Comments on September WD 
Dear Editor: 

You and Writer’s Dicest are a constant, 
pleasant surprise. I reacted most positively to your 
layout of “If you Want to Be a Writer .. .” 

As a matter of fact, the entire issue—with its 
emphasis on the truths a “beginning” writer must 
face—was outstanding. It had a wonderful kind 
of unity without belaboring the points. I’m sure 
this issue will be one of your top sellers. 

Again, thank you for thinking of me and asking 
me to contribute. It is always a pleasure to be 
remembered by and included in WriTErR’s DicEstT. 


STIRLING SILLIPHANT 


Dear Editor: 


I was sorely disappointed with your September 
Writer’s Dicest feature, “Should I be a Writer?” 

Seventeen noted authors supposedly gave a line 
or so of “advice” to would-be writers—most of 
them flippant, cute or clever. 

Men I have long admired for the sincerity of 
their work—Carl Sandburg and John Steinbeck. 
were particularly disappointing. Of course they 
could have given a line of advice, but apparently 
they are too “high-hat” to be bothered. . 

The most worthwhile advice came from Stirling 
Silliphant, writer and story editor for “The Naked 
City.” Having cimbed the long, hard road myself 
I thoroughly endorse his acvice: 

“Reach out and grab the fabric of your own 
consciousness with all ten fingers, shake the truth 
within you until it flames with reality; then let 
yourself be consumed by every moment of every 
day—Be!”’ 

Having discovered this truth some years ago 
has enabled me to sell some five million words on 
four continents, including 21 novels. I too, have 
been asked for the “secret’’ of my success by aspir- 
ing writers and once gave similar vague or cava- 
lier answers. Now, with growing humility, I have 
more respect for the aspirations of my fellow 
writers and try to communicate similar advice as 
Stirling Silliphant. 

Now there’s a writer who'll wind up great, 
possessing as he does the most valuable ingredient 
of all—Sincerity! His answer was worthy of your 
full four-page spread. 

Patricia YOUNG 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Canada 


ow to OELL WHAT 
YOU WRITE 


With the Help of 
These 39 Best- 
Selling Authors 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


by Larston D. Farrar 





No: you can have at your fingertips literally 


hundreds of professional writing secrets of best- 


selling authors, such aa—SLOAN WILSON (A Sum- 


mer Place) 
Little Acre) ... 
banites ) 
Jungle)... 
ae 


. ERSKINE CALDWELL (God’s 
A. C. SPECTORSKY (The Exur- 
. . EVAN HUNTER (The Blackboard 
EDISON MARSHALL (Yankee Pasha) 
OBERT PAYNE (The Gold of Troy)—plus 


33 more top professional writers. 


Short story writers, novelists, essayists, poets, 


magazine free-lancers, mystery writers, playwrights, 
all contribute their views on the various “roads to 
success” open to you in their different fields. 


Here you'll find the formulas, the techniques, the 


working methods that these top professionals use to 
“cash-in” on the multi-million dollar writing market. 
You'll be shown the ABC’s of constructing stories 


that sell... 
alone can sell your piece. . 


how to write attention-getting titles that 
. how to make your char- 


acters “come alive” on the page and grip your reader 


you apart from all other writers) . . 
suspense and hold interest . . 
work with editors . . 
sell... 


. how to develop a style of your own (one that sets 
. how to create 
. how to get along and 
. how to submit your work to 
just about everything you need to know to 


write for a living—successfully! 


AND HOW THEY WORK. When 
over carefully. 


EXAMINE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 


ht now, send for your copy of SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
our book arrives look it 


If you are not satisfied, return it within 10 


days and you pay ——s. On the other hand, if you agree 
u 


that this is the most help 


book of its kind you’ve ever seen, 
keep it as a valu- 





able addition to 
your reference li- 
brary and send 
only $4.95 plus a 
few cents shipping 


Other Writers Who Help You 
Alden Hatch © Richard Gehman 
Will Oursler @ Abigail Van Buren 
George Simenon © John Gassner 
Jesse Stuart and more! 








as full payment. 





--"""""“SEND NO MONEY NOW” 4 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-1161 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Send me a copy of SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 4D HOW 
THEY WORK for 10 days free examination. If I decide 
that these 39 best-selling authors can help me make money 
writing, I'll keep the book and send you only $4.95 (plus a 
few cents postage) as full payment. Otherwise I'll return 
the book and owe nothing. 


DN nak ais whe roan cece abe btndaRnein aa ean 6>apkete wea 
I ins kairo H0h sho tence eenace as emnawenneeeeee’ waa 
City. - »s | MM «ss MN ce tecreonecadnnes 
SAVE: Send $4.95 now and wel pay Et charges. 
Same refund and return privi! 
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Dear Editor: 


The September WD seems fine. The play of 
“If You Want to be a Writer . . .” was perfect, in 
my opinion. You people, in what is definitely a 
limited field, seem to me to be doing a fine job, 
and long may you wave, and never waver! 

Young writers? If they really are, nothing can 
stop them—for a time. And this is especially true 
of poets. The consciousness of a gift drives them. 
However, they can be helped, especially in their 
techniques. If, as I think, Modernism has reached 
a dead end and is on its way out, a time has come 
for young poets to learn and practice prosody 
again, unless they wish to appear hopelessly dated. 
But in poetry, what we really need is not more 
poets, but a wider public, and blessed be he who 
can help to win it! 

Paut Scott Mowrer 


Comments On September 
Dear Editor: 


As a one-time magazine editor I was very much 
interested in your latest issue of WriTER’s DicEsT. 
It seemed to me that you were getting away from 
the old and perhaps too familiar type of inspira- 
tional stuff and that the material was practical as 
well as entertaining. Certainly you are successful 
in the very important matter of make-up and 
general appearance. 


Tuomas B. CosTAIN 


No Longer Looking For Juvenile or 
Adult Fiction 
Dear Editor: 


We read your story on Collier Books in the 
August issue with great interest. It was an excellent 
brief statement of our program and policies as 
they then existed. However, we are now extending 
our ban on original fiction to include juveniles as 
well as adult books. Therefore, we trust that your 
readers, obviously (judging from our mail) a most 
alert group, will no longer send ideas for original 
fiction of any kind. 

Let me repeat, for the sake of emphasis, our 
plea that we not be sent completed manuscripts; 
it is simply not possible at this time to read them 
all. Normally, a letter of inquiry and perhaps an 
outline would be the best opening move—though 
we would also want sample sections before making 
a committment. And, as you stated previously, 
the author must be an authority on his subject. 

Ricuwarp P. Ceci, Editor-in-Chief 
Co.uierR Books 

60 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


A New Address 


Dear Editor: 


We have been established at a new address since 
you published our old one in the 1951 Writer’s 
YEARBOOK. Please let your readers know of this. 


Tue Pro 
525 Madrona Ave., S. E. 
Salem, Ore. 


Confession Market Alive and Kicking 
Dear Editor: 


I have had dozens and dozens of letters in past 
weeks, from regular and would-be confession writ- 
ers. Is the confession story dead? Does it pay to 
keep on writing confessions? These questions have 
created writers’ blocks amongst able writers and 
apparently discouraged a number who would have 
tried the field otherwise. 

Since Writer’s Dicest has always recognized 
the marvelous training ground the confessions pro- 
vide the hard-working writer, I'd like to tell your 
readers as I have told my clients: The confession 
magazines are still very much around and as long 
as they are being printed, they will be filled with 
stories! 


I feel that a lot of this doom and gloom feeling 
is caused by more than a lot of the usual rumors 
about the magazine business in particular and 
business conditions in general. While the confession 
magazines are still printing confession stories, there 
has been a new look which has been evolving for 
several years. 


The pat formula story with the narrator who 
sins, suffers and repents has been rejected more 
and more often as “too usual,” or “too hackneyed.” 
The 1961 confession story still carries a theme— 
(what story doesn’t?)— but the breast-beating, 
suffering-repenting narrator has become boring 
and obvious. If a story character emerges wiser, 
happier, more mature—there is no need to spell 
out the moral for the reader. The reader has be- 
come more sophisticated, smart enough to figure 
out the underlying moral for herself. 


It is the reader who is responsible for another 
“dead horse”’ in the confession—the bottom-of-the- 
economic heap character, the hillbilly, the member 
of the oddball religious sect. Confession readers 
may wear blue work shirts—but they are earning 
enough money to buy their own modest homes, 
modern appliances, watch TV. They want to read 
about people like themselves, and they are not 
characters out of The Grapes of Wrath. Their hori- 
zons have widened and they are interested in a 
much wider range of problems and backgrounds! 
The criterion of the selling confession story is: Is 
it an interesting story? Is it real? Does it reflect 
our way of life? The emphasis is on good writing 
and sound characterization. A well-written, inter- 
esting, fresh story about a married woman, a teen- 
ager, an unmarried girl (praise be, if only there 
were more of those) will find a home in any one of 
some 28 confession magazines. If the confession 
magazines ever go by the wayside—it won’t be just 
business—but a spirit of defeatism on the part of 
the authors. The truly creative author who is will- 
ing to give her all to a good confession story—will 
make money for herself—and she will help sell 
confession magazines at the newsstand. 


ELtysre MICHAELS SOMMER 
25-50 Bessemund Ave. 
Far Rockaway 91, N. Y. 
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Money Talks--Over $10,000 Talking! 





“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 





writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, 


to know—because, as he says: 


“For about 7 years | have been entering contests with regularity and persistence . . . 
| knew that | needed to learn how to write in a professional manner . . 
the methods and techniques recommended by The New York School Of Writing | 
recently won the largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will | be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“T have totalled up my sales 
since I have been working with 
you. I have sold a total of 71 
pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1,458.23. 

“T have just had an acceptance 
of the National Park story you 
criticized for me a short time 
ago. Family Weekly Magazine is 
taking it for $150.00,” writes 
H. N. FERGUSON H. N. Ferguson. 





OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that 
the volume of juvenile (teen- 
age) sales I have enjoyed is a 
direct result of my work in the 
N.Y.S. course. Among the many 
helpful points that my instruc- 
tor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow 
a story line. I am enclosing a 
story that was begun as a part 
of the course. I sold it shortly 
after finishing the course, to 
The Methodist Publishing Co.,” 
writes Julia Collier, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Aha 


JULIA COLLIER 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1, A $750.00 sale plus a $1,000 sale to The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one N.Y.S. graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range of markets. 
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COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer to 
your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, 
writers and teachers—not advertising men. But we do know, 
and we say to you with all of the conviction we command, 
that NYS compares favorably on every count with even the 
most expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, in 


fact, to investigate what each course offers before taking any. 
You'll find, first, that the New York School of Writing’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer, 
editor—or both. (You'll study under their personal direction 
at home in your spare time.) You'll discover that NYS as- 
signments are interesting, stimulating, intensely practical. 
And that you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. Yes, however 
you want to compare value—whether it be on the 
basis of price, material, experience, or personal 
ery competitive challenge! 


~~" SEND THIS COUPON TODAY'™™! 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 838, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 





Name 


ppt asians ceed i tivinen whan 
SII on ocnin. 9 4d Aenea Sees een eee ca ene 
NGS a cdesssapehboskeceures Zone..... BO kvisicxvcives 
Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) : 








The Camera—Literary Instrument 
Dear Editor: 


I felt your entire September issue was very well 
done and contained many helpful and thought- 
provoking articles. 

I was especially gratified to see your extensive 
coverage of the picture needs of the men’s maga- 
zines, and find it refreshing that a writer’s publica- 
tion takes cognizance of the fact that photojour- 
nalism is a legitimate form of literary endeavor. 

ALBERT N. PopeE.t, Picture Editor 
ARGOSY 

205 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Young People’s Fiction Needed 


Dear Editor: 

Although we are, as always, interested in good 
fiction for boys for our CatHoLic Boy magazine 
and for girls for CATHoLIc Miss, our special need 
at the moment is for stories of interest to both 
boys and girls for use in the center section which 
is common to both Boy and Miss. 

As you know, our readers are in the 12-15 age 
bracket and they like stories of adventure, mystery, 
sports, etc., with the leading characters their own 
age or a little older (not younger). 

Don SuHarkey, Executive Editor 
CatTuHo tic Boy 

CaTHo.ic Miss 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


Poetry: How and Why 
Dear Editor: 


It is with difficulty that I have so far restrained 
myself from writing what I think about Judson 
Jerome’s “Poetry: How and Why.” Apropos of 
his September column, he doesn’t need any gim- 
mick to get me to read his future comments. I 
wouldn’t miss them for the world. 

If you ever stop printing him, I think I'll cancel 
my subscription. 


Louise Buppe DeELAuRENTIS 
983 Cayuga Heights Rd. 
R.R. 1, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Science, Misused 


Dear Editor: 


I rather enjoyed George X. Sand’s “Twenty 
Years of Wonderful Uncertainty” in your July 
Issue, but his classification of PoputarR MeE- 
CHANICS and MECHANICS ILLUSTRATED as Science 
writing outlets was a bit hard to take. Although 
my boyhood reading of these two stimulating 
magazines may have been instrumental in prod- 
ding me to spend 7 college and postgraduate years 
to obtain a Ph.D. in biology, I doubt if their editors 
would even claim they were science magazines! 


Dona.p J. PLeTscH 
Havre 30 (Piso 3) 
Mexico 6, D. F. 




















Do you really want to write? If so, there is prob- 
ably only one thing standing between you and 
your cherished goal of being a bona fide, 24-carat, 
100 per cent writer. That is literary license. Many 
writers struggle along without it, and some suc- 
ceed, but the vast majority never get a literary 
license, issued by authority of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and they may be 
doomed to a life of failure. 

But don’t be dismayed. 

I have a literary license for you. It is beautifully 
printed on diploma paper—11 by 17 inches and 
suitable for framing. All that your own individual 
literary license lacks is your name and my 
signature. 

If you will send me $1, and your full name, I will 
fill out the literary license, sign it, and have it 
sent to you posthaste. 

This literary license not only will make you, ipso 
facto and de jure, a real writer, but if you frame 
it, it will help you to cover up that crack in the 
wall in the recreation room, or that hole in the 
plaster in your study or den. It is even suitable 


SINS OF SANDRA SHAW 


other writer wants to do so. 





IS THIS YOUR KEY TO 


LARSTON D. FARRAR, Suite 889, National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Larston D. Farrar is the author of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR FREE LANCE WRITING (fact book), THE 
(novel), SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW THEY WORK (fact book), and other 
books. No other writer on earth can say he wrote these books except Larston D. Farrar, and, so far as we know, no 


LITERARY SUCCESS? 


to be used in your office, or outer office, if you 
desire. 
In any case, don’t delay. Get your literary license 
right now by sending me $1 in check or money 
order, together with your full name, so that I can 
put it on the only copyrighted, authorized literary 
license in the world today. 
(Incidentally, my literary license includes author- 
ity for both editorial license and poetic license in 
case there are any doubts about it.) No other 
literary license can make this statement. This 
literary license is superior to any other. Not even 
Brand X comes close to it. In fact, I claim that 
it is superior to Brands X, Y and Z, and I make 
this statement without fear of prosecution by the 
Federal Trade Commission. My integrity is un- 
challenged because I have never won any large 
sums on a TV quiz show and have never taken 
payola as a disc jockey, principally because I 
have never been a disc jockey. 
If you can find a literary license for less money, 
buy it! 

(Excellent for Christmas Gift!) 
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To Write—Perchance to Sell 
Dear Editor: 

I will wager my next copy of WD that the 
author of the letter signed by B. J. Guest in the 
Sept. issue is a woman. Why? Call it feminine 
intuition and the reference to diapers, neighbors 
and garbage in the fifth paragraph. 

Like Ellison’s article in the ’61 yearbook, it is 
all very gutsy and sincere. But frankly I get a 
little bored with these chest-pounding declarations 
of I AM A WRITER. They are as bad as the 
phony painters who smear their canvases with 
color and declare that they have found The Way. 
The Way to what? 

I write with the idea of making money because 
that is the way the world is. I have enough respect 
for editors to believe that if the writing is good 
enough, they will pay me for it. I refuse to believe 
that they got to be editors by standing on a soap 
box and declaring that they were undiscovered 
geniuses. I think that they did it by hard work 
and knowing what their readers want. 

Shakespeare wrote very commercial plays, and 
Carl Sandburg has done work for PLaysBoy. 

I really cannot afford to take the time to write 
this letter but I do become annoyed over this 
attitude of “Find The Truth And Then Worship 
At My Throne, ’Cause I Was Here First.”’ I would 
rather see more articles like those by Hallie Bur- 
nett and Richard Gehman. The Ellisons and the 
Guests I do my best to ignore... 


Mrs. Louis R. AGGER 
27 Wilmot St., 
Portland, Me. 


A New Gag Market 


Dear Editor: 


We are the proud new owners of a greeting card 
company just trying its legs—and wondered 
whether some of the cartoonists would like to try 
their hand at some nice, fresh greeting card type 
gags and cartoons—general, family, sick, holiday, 
etc., etc.—the sky’s the limit. 

We will pay $10.00 a cartoon for the accepted 
ones—and promise to return immediately those 
that miss the mark. 


MarTHA LEVINE 
Salford House, Inc. 
1892 Purdy Ave. 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


Yoga Expert Needed 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in contacting a gentleman to 
edit and revise a manuscript dealing with yoga— 
and we prefer, of course, one who has had ex- 
perience in this field. 


Symon GouLp 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 





To People who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 
but can't get started 


If you have that constant urge to write for 

publication, but you can’t get going, here’s 

your chance to get an expert analysis of your 

natural ability and your chance for success 
without cost or obligation! 


SELLS ARTICLE 
FOR $300 


“My first attempt at writing for a 
national magazine was an article in 
answer to one that appeared in 
LOOK. The article was entitied, 'Go- 
ing Broke on $10,000 a Year.' The 
article drew an unusual reader re- 
sponse and mine was chosen the best, 
and | received $300 for it.''"—Glenn 
Dunlap, Painesville, Ohio. 


NOW, A CHANCE TO TEST YOURSELF . . . FREE 


HE Writers Institute Division of N.I.A. offers 

a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover more men and women who can add to 
their income by writing stories, articles, publicity, 
advertising copy, etc. You will enjoy this fas- 
cinating test. 

Thos who pass are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. Copy Desk Training which teaches you to 
write by writing at home in leisure time. All your 
writing is individually corrected, and criticized by 
professional writer-editors, They offer constructive 
suggestions that will develop your natural apti- 
tudes and help you cultivate your own distinctive, 
saleable style. 


Sparetime Earnings AT HOME—While Learning 

Close personal direction and expert editorial 
guidance helps many N.I.A. students quickly ac- 
quire the “professional” touch necessary for sales, 
often with their first few writing assignments. Soon 
they enjoy earnings of $10, $25, $100 and much 
more for stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
homemaking, travel, local, club and church activi- 
ties, etc., things that can be easily turned out in 
leisure time and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 

Send for FREE Writing Aptitude Test 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. You are under no obligation—all 
communication is confidential. No salesman will 
call. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
(Licensed by N.Y. State Dept. of Educ.) (Ap- 
proved Rehab. Training by U.S. Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. ) 





MAIL COUPON NO’ a) 
WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, November. 


anaes ieasiese! | 


| Se ee eee Oe er 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman —_ a. ) 
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attention of WD readers via the cover of the 


Maggie Wenstrup, who was brought to 


1960 Writer’s Yearbook, has again, we think, 
produced an attractive and entertaining cover. 
In a time when the world is burdened with 
trouble and worry, we hope that our cover, 


this month, brings a moment’s relief. 
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Writers’ Club 
Dear Editor: 


I would like very much to contact writers not 
too far from the Sheridan-Sunnyside area for the 
purpose of forming a small non-clubbish group 
for informal discussions of manuscripts and mar- 
kets. Frankly, I am not a believer in practical 
benefits from such clubs, but I do believe that 
writers need writers—who else on earth can you 
talk with about writing except writers? 

Writers who are seriously writing, though, 
please! Selling is something else—if you are really 
writing and marketing intelligently, sales will come 
eventually and it still leaves you a writing writer. 

(Mrs.) W. Ranpy 
927 Gordon Terrace No. 347 
Chicago 13, Iil. 


Dear Editor: 


I would be very glad to hear from writers in the 
Milford-Flemington area who would be interested 
in organizing a writers’ group. 

Lacking the zeal to perspire over Art and Cul- 
ture, I have in mind particularly a group with the 
professional aim of sweating quietly at trying to 
sell, a group perkgps a trifle concave compared 
to an Upift Society, but at least constructive. 

Mrs. Marcaret Dockry 
P. O. Box 296 
Milford, N. J. 


Still Suspended 
Dear Editor: 


Mrs. Mary M. Hamilton, former editor of RE- 
FLECTIONS, Hartwick, New York, wishes to remind 
writers that the magazine is no longer being pub- 
lished and asks that material not be submitted 
to her. 


Expanding Market For Juvenile 
Fiction and Non-Fiction 
Dear Editor: 


Criterion Books is in the process of expanding 
its juvenile list, and the editors will welcome sub- 
missions of fiction and non-fiction for the 8-12, 
11-14, and 12-16 age groups. In fiction, we are 
seeking well-written tales of adventure, mystery, 
and exploration that will entertain the young 
reader while giving him supplementary informa- 
tion about other lands, a period in history, or a 
particular career; in non-fiction, books on science, 
biographies, and fresh treatments of a variety of 
subjects—history, nature, personal problems, other 
regions of the globe, etc. Our requirements are 
quite flexible, since we do not publish series books. 
Most of our books run to 128-192 pages— approx- 
imately 30,000-40,000 words. We pay standard 
advances and royalties. 

Juvenile Editor 
CRITERION Books 
6 W. 57th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 





HALLMARK CARDS 


Opportunity for male or female, age 20 to 35, with 
college or equivalent training to write sentiments for 
greeting cards. Writing samples necessary for final 
consideration. Interested applicants write Personnel 
Department, Kansas City, Missouri, giving qualifica- 
tions, including school background and work experience. 








WRITERS ! Faultless editing, revision and typ- 


ing are the essentials that will give your book its very best 
chance of being a success. My clients are selling the 
novels and non-fiction books I have prepared for publi- 
cation. $2.00 per thousand words. Send stamp for details 
of my easy terms of payment. 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 








PRICE CUT! 


Uzzell On Writing Novels 


My new edition of ‘‘The Technique Of The 
Novel’’ which has been selling for I am now 
selling for $2 to make it easy for working novel- 
ists to buy. It is the standard work on the art 
and craft of the novel. What is a good subject, 
the market for novels, how to plot, dramatize, 
handle character, select the right viewpoint, de- 
cide on length. Half price for the book while 
they last! Mail your order to me personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St., Stillwater, Oklahoma 











GOOD NEWS! 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
can bring you good news as. ouw as with Lesson No. III. 
Mrs. Nita Daniel writes: ‘‘I took your chart for Lesson 
No. III and re-worked two old stories. Both acceptances 
came within a week. Credit is due you for both these sales, 
Thank you, Miss Bloom, for these two booster-uppers. 


THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 


Both of these stories were oldies which had gegvinnnt been 
rejected bacause they had serious structura flaws efore 
taking the PAUL INE BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs. 
Daniel knew only that the stories wa not salable. She 
didn’t know why. After studying Lesson No. III, she knew 
not only why, but what to do about it. She did it and both 
stories sold immediately. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 

Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories have. not sold? 
Do you_know what to do to make them salable 

About Pauline Bloom: Author of hundreds a published 
stories and articles, many of them in the top slicks, she 
has taught fiction writing at Town Hall, Rutgers Univ., 
and Brooklyn College. Her system has been tested and 
proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY — WILL PAY 

FOR YOUR on ven AND STA You 

N YOUR WAY 

CRITICISM ee. Have you a story which should 
sell but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what's wron; 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand wor 
$5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped envelope should 
accompany script. Special rate for books 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 
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Grammar—Punctuation—Usage 
Dear Editor: 


The May copy of WD displays a Grammar and 
Punctuation Quiz, wherein the number 2 item 
states—“youngest does the restricting here, so 
what follows the comma is non-restrictive; . . . 
Alice’s sister, Jane, tells the reader that Alice has 
only one sister.”’ 

What disposition do you make of the “middle 
sister Rose?” Is she not also a member of the 
family? 

Or am I seeing “‘shadows, where none exist?” 

Puiuip K. BEATH 
1051% S. Main St. 
Akron 11, Ohio 


* Afraid you are. Grammatically, Rose has 
nothing to do with the point in question —Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


I go through your ‘“Grammar-Punctuation- 
Usage Quiz” monthly with interest and usually 
with profit. I was, however, somewhat startled to 
learn that you people would have me say, He’s 
one of the few boys on the block who don’t tease 
Sally ...” (Aug., ’61 issue). Now I was taught 
that “boys”, being a prepositional object, is for 
that reason removed from further grammatical 
concern, while “one” as the singular subject of 
the sentence demands the singular verb, “doesn’t.” 

James B. Graves, Jr. 
1431 Booth Ave. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


e Afraid you weren’t taught what you think you 
were taught. “Of the few boys who don’t tease 
Sally, he is one.” Correct? Correct.—Ed 


Mistaken Identity 
Dear Editor: 


In re-reading a back issue of WriTER’s DicEst 
(May, 1961), I came across the enclosed contri- 
bution by Edsel Ford, to which I had to respond: 





Who’s Sorry Now? 


No matter how much an editor regrets 
Returning a@ story or rhyme, 
I still maintain (and I’m taking bets) 
He’s not half as sorry as I’m! 


Edsel Ford 











No matter how great Mr. Fords’ regrets, 
They do not match, by far, 
My own regrets at the money I lost 
By buying an Edsel car. 

EsTHER BLocH 

8911 Emerson Avenue 

Surfside 54, Florida 


e He’s not the Edsel Ford Edsel Ford—but 
the poet Edsel Ford.—Ed. 
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More WD Contest Winners Comments 


Dear Editor: 


I had no idea I would win anything at all since 
my short stories have appeared only in CoL.ier’s, 
THE AMERICAN, CHARM and nine times in Tue 
ATLANTIC MoNTHLY, and in anthologies, etc. I 
sent a story in eight or nine years ago and it did 
not even place. However I sold the story for $200 
to THE ATLANTIC a little later on. I think that 
such a contest as this one is good for all kinds of 
writers. I know it gave me something to think about 
during the hot days of summer while I was waiting 
for word. 

One time I sent an essay to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for their Sunday Supplement. One of the 
editors wrote back that my work was very sopho- 
morish which is true; it is and always has been. I 
sent the sketch to THE AMERICAN MaGaziNe and 
they paid me $300 for it. I think that this is a good 
thing to tell beginners in the field of writing. My 
work has never been very even or very worthwhile 
and I am very sorry that it isn’t because there is 
all kinds of room for worthwhileness in writing and 
worthwhileness in character, etc. I write pretty 
much the way I feel and have had some of my work 
translated into foreign languages and even into 
Braille for the blind and in school textbooks for 
seventh and eighth graders. Had I sold the story 
to the Cleveland Plain Dealer where I first sent it 
I would have received around $15 for it. It was too 
sophomorish for them. The fact that the now dead 
AMERICAN MacGaziNnE bought it proves, I suppose, 
why they went out of business, finally. 


GeorceE H. Freitac 
2775 Genevieve St. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


WD?’s Short Story Contest 
From a Slide Rule’s Eye View 
Dear Editor: 


Once again I gaze upon WD’s short story con- 
test winners (Aug.'1961) with an analytical and 
statistical eye. Here are my observations. 

1. Total 200. Men 93, women 105, joint au- 
thors 2. 

2. Judging by states, California, which appears 
by far the most fertile state for productive writers, 
led with 25 male, 16 female and 2 joint authors. 
Total 43, 

3. Thereafter followed Pennsylvania (15), New 
York (14), Illinois (13) and Michigan (10). 
Canada was next with 8 successful contestants. 
However, this citation reflects a country and not 
a state. 

4. Winners came from 34 states only, including 
Hawaii (1), and Alaska (1). Is there no talent in 
the remaining 16? What about Nevada, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota and New 
Mexico? Has the fascinating lore of the mid-west 
died out? I had imagined the spirit of adventure 
that sparked the old writers still prevailed in the 
present generation. Perhaps I was wrong. Why 
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were those grand old states West Virginia, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine not represented 
on the winning list? Who knows why? 

5. It was good to see winners in such remote 
territories as Argentina (1) and Guam (1), a 
credit to WD’s far-flung circulation. 

J. A. Russe 
Ste 6, 538 Main St. 
Penticton, B.C. 


Trade Journal Market 
Dear Editor: 


We’re constantly in the market for short items 
and feature stories about Fosters Freeze stores 
throughout California. 

Query first about features; short news items and 
photos may be submitted without prior correspond- 
ence. Successful sales, merchandising, promotion 
ideas, community participations, publicity, vaca- 
tion trips, customer quirks, etc. which serve to 
show other storeowners how an alert franchise 
operator makes more money and becomes better 
known. 

We pay 5c a word and $5.00 or more for photos 
on acceptance. 

FreD CHERRY 

Fred Cherry Company Publications 
470 Columbus Ave. 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 


A Tipped Hat for Our Poetry Contest 


Dear Editor: 


I think I may speak in behalf of all poets in 
expressing thanks for the Poetry Contest sponsored 
by WD in 1960. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate all of the winners. The “top 
three’ were excellent. May we have a yearly repeat 
performance? 

I should also like to congratulate Judson Jerome 
on his excellent articles. He “hits the nail on the 
head” every time. 

Doubtlessly, you are aware that I am attempting 
to carry on the World Poetry Day Association, in 
memory of Mary O’Connor, who so courageously 
founded the organization with the hopes of 
cementing friendlier relations with other countries 
through the channels of poetry. Of course, National 
Poetry Day is also celebrated on October 15th, but 
prior to her death last October, Mary had solicited 
the interest of 34 countries in celebrating the day 
along with us. Mary’s perseverance and tenacity, 
were exceeded only by her charm and dynamic 
personality. The world not only lost a beloved 
poet; but, the poets lost a great friend and bene- 
factor. 

World Poetry Day membership and contests are 
open to all poets; the annual brochure will be 
available after September. 

Emma S. Woop 
World Director, WPD 
30 S. 22nd St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING 
ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain 
Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school— 
licensed by the State of New York and owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to 
get you started and keep you writing. You 
also submit original work of any type. 

Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to any- 
one who possesses natural ability. A qualifying 
Literary Aptitude Test is offered without 
charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made 
a success of the training. Send for your test 
today and find out how your natural writin 
ability measures up. There is no obligation o 
course. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Below 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 811-T 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and other 
information about the Magazine Institute to: 


Name 


Street Address . 


City or Town sha ec tea Se eres 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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We've just had an unusual and spectacular bit of pleasure as this is written—the happiness of 
receiving our advance copy of next week’s New York Times Best Seller List and finding that two of 
our books are on it. Every agency, of course, works hard and constantly to see one of its books lead 
the country in sales, so a double success of this sort is a rare joy indeed. 

_ The significance to us of two on the list is obvious: it means a special double jackpot in addi- 
tion to scores and scores of other books by our clients, currently on sale and selling well, and the 
hundreds of stories, articles, and teleplays by our clients. currently in print or on view. But the 
double listing also has a special significance for you—because it underscores the possibility that the 
same sort of success can be achieved by you through SMLA representation if you have what it takes, 
even though you may now be a new writer who has sold nothing thus far. For the non-fiction book, 
Joyce Maclver’s The Frog Pond, is a first sale, her first published book; and though the fiction list- 
ing, the Evan Hunter novel, Mothers and Daughters, is not a first sale by any means (SMLA has 
handled such previous Hunter best sellers as The Blackboard Jungle and Strangers When We Meet), 
we did start him off, too, by making his first sale and every sale since. 

SMLA makes a specialty of breaking in new writers in addition to its representation of established 
professionals, making over 6,000 sales yearly for its clients, and is expert at the job of getting scripts 
right and getting them sold. We’ll be happy to work with you. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
«*| . . A man whose business is selling the literary efforts of other writers should finally come to know what makes 
a story tick. Scott Meredith is such a man, one of the more outstanding of New York’s literary agents. His book 
has very little of the theorizing which often proves worthless, but is instead crammed with practical technique which 
will prove invaluable to the beginner . . . And, we might add, it would not hurt some of the old-timers to take 
a look at it, either . . .”’ 

—Momneapolis Tribune 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 

33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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HOW TO 
START A 

NEW 
MAGAZINE 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


How are magazines built? 
Who are the men who 
inspire success? What are 

their formulas? Writers, 

take your cues from 

the changing magazine field— 
learn a specialty—then do 

it better than anyone else. 


In 1946, a young New Yorker named Gerard 
Piel, an ex-copy boy at Lire who had become 
its science editor because he happened to 
wander into the field of vision of an executive 
editor who had decided that the magazine 
ought to have a science editor, determined to 
establish a magazine devoted exclusively to 
science. Piel was thirty-one and had prac- 
tically no capital. He had no background in 
science except what he had acquired by read- 
ing heavily in those standardized cram-course 
manuals that dilatory high school and college 
students devour in the last hours before ex- 
amination. Piel and two associates took over 
the old Screntiric AMERICAN, buying it for a 
cost that amounted to around $1 for every 
subscriber on the doddering magazine’s 
books, or roughly $45,000. ScrenTiFIc AMER- 
CAN today has a circulation of over 275,000. 
Last year its gross income came to nearly 


F $6,000,000. 









Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific American 
and communications pioneer. 


Along Madison Avenue, it is now fashion- 
able to declare solemnly that the American 
magazine is all but dead as an instrument of 
communication, which over there means 
salesmanship. Some savants look all the way 
back to the sudden death of the Lrrerary 
Dicest in February, 1938, saying that 
marked the beginning of the end of the 
golden era of popular publications and go on 
to point to the gravestones of DELINEATOR, 
PicTorIAL REviEwW, CoLuier’s, THE AMERI- 
CAN, WomAN’s Home ComPANION, BLUE 
Book, CoroNET, CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
PATHFINDER and many others. 

They also point to the trouble that so many 
magazines are in today. “Hearst nearly 
junked CosMopoLirTaN a few years ago,” goes 
the refrain. “Time and LiFe are in trouble— 
LirE is always cutting its newsstand price, 
TiME is practically giving itself away. Time 
Inc. realized its profit last year mainly from 
outside interests.” And so on. 
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The Madison Avenue Magazine Mourning magazines tried to ignore the big eye that had | by a 
Society also makes frequent reference to the hypnotized the American family in its own] anir. 
almost insuperable difficulties involved in living room. Once I told Herbert Mayes, then | bega1 
establishing a new magazine. They point to _—_ editor of Goop Housekeepinc, that NBC } and 
the huge sum lost by Marshall Field in Proj- was preparing a program called Home, “the | form 


ect X, conceived just after World War II, women’s magazine of the air.” Mayes smiled | to ar 
which never reached the newsstands al- ~~a trifle nervously, I thought—and opined, | Worl 
though several dummies were produced. “Yes, but women can’t keep a television pro- | pense 
Even if it had become a reality, they say, it gram around the house for a month.” Yet 
probably would not have found an audience. Perhaps women cannot, but they and their | note 
The number of magazine readers is shrink- _ husbands and children, not too preoccupied | for s] 


ing. John Fischer, quoting a survey, last year with depth or art, have learned that it is far | whicl 
reported that 40,000,000 Americans no easier to turn a single switch than to rifflea | creat 
longer read magainzes at all. Field was not —_ hundred-odd pages. It would take many hun- } speci: 
the only loser. Other publishers alsohad their | dreds of thousands of words to prove here | encot 


magazine projects that never worked out. that television brought popular periodical | have 

Fischer, editor of HarPEr’s, last year con- entertainment down to approximately its} the ] 
tended that mass-circulation “general” mag- own level, but that is exactly what happened. } has g 
azines began to slip ten years ago “because Editors gradually realized that their only | pert | 


magazines are created by editors and die in _ chance for survival lay in offering something | Man 
the hands of businessmen.” Co .ier’s was __ that television could not. The very nature of } jazz 1 
his principal exhibit. Fischer also blamed that medium, with its time limitations and} Pleas 
television for prodding the businessmen into _ the severe restrictions imposed by the neces | the ‘ 


taking over: “By 1950 more Americans were _ sity for being preponderantly visual—made } may | 

spending more time looking at television than it difficult to present information in depth. Time 

at the printed page...” One picture is not, and never has been, worth And 
For a time a great many editors of “general” a thousand words. (The line was invented | that 
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by a photo editor trying to justify his job to 


began deemphasizing pure entertainment 
and concentrating on non-fiction, both as in- 
formation and as service. The ratio of fiction 
to articles has been practically reversed since 
World War II. Many magazines have dis- 
pensed with fiction altogether. 

Yet “general” information and service are 
not enough to satisfy the widespread hunger 
for specific information on specific subjects 
which has become a national characteristic, 
created first by the national emphasis on 
specialization in business and industry and 
encouraged by the increased leisure time we 
have been attempting to fill pleasurably since 
the Roosevelt administration. This leisure 
has given us the opportunity to become ex- 
pert hobbyists as well as breadwinners. The 
man who becomes seriously interested in 
jazz record collecting will never be entirely 
pleased with a treatment of that subject in 
the “general” Post, however excellent it 
may be. He will only become impatient when 
Time tells him that his breed is increasing. 
And when Reaper’s Dicest informs him 
that a sweet old lady in the midwest has 





an irascible executive.) Therefore magazines - 





learned to make flower pots out of her old 
Louis Armstrong acetates, and therefore has 
become unforgettable, he is likely to become 
enraged. 

As Fischer pointed out, while “general” 
mass-circulation magazines are declining, 
special-audience magazines are flourishing: 
“Because each of them speaks to its own 
small, well-defined group—an intellectual 
elite of one kind or another.” 


M agazines are not, in fact, dying. They are 
mutating. The appetite for specialized knowl- 
edge, and the special audience, have fused 
into a kind of radioactive cloud that has 
seeped into the marrow of the magazine in- 
dustry and produced a rising new generation 
of sports and mutants which gradually are 
crowding out the old species. THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post may be called the sole re- 
maining old-fashioned “general” magazine, 
early specimens of which thickly populate the 
pages of Frank Luther Mott’s four-volume 
history of the magazine in the United States. 
Despite the fact that its advertising lineage 
has diminished, in 1959 the Post hit an all- 
time peak in circulation and advertising rev- 
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enue, with an average of 6,115,878 copies per 
week bringing in $97,614,422 per year. The 
1960 figures, when officially released, will be 
higher. (It can be argued that REapDER’s Dr- 
GEST also is an old-fashioned survivor, but as 
a digest it is in a class by itself, which it in- 
vented for itself. ) 

The rise of the “special” magazine can no 
longer be regarded as phenomenal; it is hap- 
pening much too often. The careers of Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, AMERICAN HERITAGE, 
TV Guwe, Ho.uipay, Sports ILLUSTRATED, 
HiF1/StTereo Review, PLaysoy, BRIDE AND 
Home, and even Map are success stories just 
waiting to be chronicled by someone wishing 
to continue Mr. Mott’s valuable work. And 
there are many others. 

When Gerard Piel began to think about 
publishing the magazine that was to become 
the new ScreENTIFIC AMERICAN, he found 
himself thinking almost entirely in terms of a 
special audience he hoped to reach. His sci- 
ence editorship at Lire had taught him that 
while there were highly technical magazines 
published for specialists in various fields of 
science, as well as journals for engineers who 
were carrying the scientists’ original work 
into operation, the readers of those publica- 
tions had nowhere to go for information 
about the latest developments in other lines. 
Anthropologists could communicate with 
each other, but they were hard put to dis- 
cover the details of what the chemists were 
up to. Aware of the new importance of sci- 
ence, Piel conceived a kind of clearing-house 
magazine, in which a biologist could write 
about his work in terms that would be readily 
intelligible to a physicist—or, for that matter, 
to a layman, for the biologist would define 
the terms that needed defining as he went 
along. 

Piel was not interested in printing things 
that would be easily intelligible to a mass 
audience; he was aiming at Fischer’s “intel- 
lectual elite.” He planned to offer them such 
pieces, to mention only two, as “Chemical 
Analysis by Infrared,” by Bryce Crawford, 
Jr., professor of chemistry at the University 
of Minnesota; or “The Auxins,” by Victor 
Schocken, a resident in internal medicine at 
George Washington University Hospital 
(“auxins” are natural and synthetic chemi- 
cals which have a powerful effect on the 
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growth and health of plants). Piel’s conten. 
tion was that no subject would be too diff. 
cult for the country’s approximately 40,000 
holders of Ph.D.’s in science, 200,000 holders 
of lesser degrees in science, 750,000 engineers, 
and the uncounted thousands of executives 
and lawyers who might wish to keep up with 
the latest developments in all sciences. He 
was reasonably certain that he and a staff of 
trained editors could help the scientists, no 
matter how arcane their findings, reveal 
them to each other. To his joy, he found the 
scientists themselves only too willing to be 
helpful. Albert Einstein sent him an article 
on the unified field theory with an apology: 
“It is somewhat long and not quite easy to 
grasp. . . . I should, therefore, not be aston- 
ished if you would find it unsuited for pub. 
lication. . . .” Einstein indicated that he would 
be willing to revise as Piel might direct. His 
name leads the list of the twenty-three Nobel 
Prize authors who have contributed; all four 
Nobel Prizes in 1960 went to contributors. 


Pict and his editor, Dennis Flanagan (also 
a former Lire editor), and their associate, 
Donald H. Miller, Jr., began raising money 
in 1947. Bernard M. Baruch, Lessing Rosen- 
wald, John Hay Whitney, Marshall Field 
and Frazier W. McCann were among the 
forty-odd stockholders who chipped in; but 
the original sum the partners raised—around 
$450,000—had to be increased eventually to 
$1,500,000. The first issue appeared in May, 
1948; by January, 1951 it was breaking even, 
and presently it began to make money. Ad¢- 
vertisers crowded to get in, despite the con- 
tinually-mounting increases in rates; last 
year the charges went up 25%, and this year 
they mounted another 10%. A page now sells 
for $3300. 

Talking with Piel recently, I mentioned 
Merrill Panitt, editor of TV Guwe (another 
special-interest success, with a circulation of 
over 7,250,000), who previously had said to 
me, “It looks as though our magazine is the 
only one that people can’t do without.” 

Piel disagreed. “Technical management,” 
he said, using his phrase for his special audi- 
ence, “can’t do without us.” 

Perhaps the audiences of both AMERICAN 


HeriraceE (around 350,000 subscribers) and 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Hugh M. Hefner, Editor-Publisher 
of Playboy Magazine 
and Show Business Illustrated. 
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Merrill 
Panitt, 
Editor of 
TV Guide. 


John Fischer, 
Editor of 
Harper’s Magazine. 








Ted Patrick, ba 


Editor of 
Holiday. 


James Parton, 
President and 
Publisher of 
American Heri- 
tage and 
Horizon. 





John O’Connell, 
William M. Gaines, Pub- Dorothea Hanle, Editor-In-Chief Editor of The 
lisher of Mad Magazine. of Dell 1000 Hints Magazines. American Weekly. 











DIALOGUE 
IN THE 
SHORT STORY 


By Beatrice Cole 


Dialogue is the backbone of the short 
story — actually the most important single 
element. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” says 
the Good Book; the fiction writer para- 
phrasing this says: “By their words ye shall 
know them.” 

Dialogue in the short story is used to 
delineate character, advance the plot, and 
dramatize the incidents, and not an extran- 
eous word is used, any more than in a stage- 
play which, incidentally, the short story, 
structurally, most closely resembles. 

The short story is a dramatic, sometimes 
traumatic sequence of events in the life of 
the characters. In its very essence the short 
story is the portrayal of a conflict in their 
lives and it should be written tautly, without 
unnecessary detail, and as far as possible, in 
dialogue. 

The way the characters talk establishes 
their culture, education and “class.” No 
wordage need be lost in long flashbacks to 
establish background. The conversation of 
the characters swiftly establishes who they 
are, and what the problem is. 

Let’s take the story of a girl of twenty who 
has come under the influence of an older, 
more sophisticated girl. 





Under Beatrice Cole’s editorship, True Con- 
fessions grew in circulation from 700,000 to 
more than 2 million. Seven years later, she 
served as Columbia Pictures’ Story Editor, and 
then edited Movieland and Screen Guide. 
Eleven years ago, Mrs. Cole stepped around 
her desk to become a freelancer. While she falls 
back on confession writing now and then, she 
has also appeared in Cosmopolitan, Liberty 
and between the hard covers of several books 
—most of them ghosted. 
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After the death of our heroine’s grand- 
mother, with whom she lived, she gets a 
letter from this girl friend who has gone to 
Miami as a masseuse, urging her to come 


down and live with her. 
the bus station. 


The two meet at 


The Dialogue Delineates the Characters 


“Liz! Welcome to Miami!” 

“Oh, Gert, how wonderful you look!” 

The two hugged and kissed each other 
and then Gert led Liz to the parking lot to 
a shiny green convertible. 

“Gert, you don’t own a car!” Liz gasped. 

“What else? Didn’t I tell you Miami was 
the Gold Coast? Oh—! and listen, I’m not 
called Gertie any more. I’m Greta, and 
you must change your name, too. Lizzie 
has no class. You’re Lissa. I’ve got a job 
lined up for you — the top! — the Century 
Hotel.” 

“Gee, Gertie; I mean, Greta, do you think 
I’m good enough?” 

“Sure! You’ve got to take a Board of 
Health test to get your manicuring license 
and if you can pass that, you’re good 
enough! Look, Lissa, you gotta aim high 
in this town. No fleaback joint this. I’m 
masseuse at the Continental — in the men’s 
solarium.” 

“The men’s?” 

“What else? That’s where the big tips 
lie! And as soon as there’s an opening, 
I’ll get you in the barber shop. Now there’s 
a gold mine. The girl who’s got that spot 
now is going steady. She'll be pulling out 
soon and I’ve got my eye on it for you.” 


yp? 


Boy Meets Girl: The Dialogue 
Tells the Story 


Tony, the proprietor introduced Lissa to 
her co-workers. The last to arrive was Luis 
Juarez, the hairdresser. He was a dark, 
esthetic-looking man of the new breed that 
looks as if he were born to be a hairdresser. 
He took Lissa’s hand and murmured, “I 
am happy to welcome you, Lissa.” 

“Thank you, Lissa said. 

At noon, as she stepped into the blinding 
sunshine, she heard her name called softly. 
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Putting on her sun glasses, she saw Luis 
standing there. 

“Miami is fairyland, no? But an expen- 
sive fairyland. There is no reasonable place 
to eat so I bring my lunch. Won’t you join 
me?” 

“I —I really don’t like to deprive you 

“Please. I have ample for two. There is 
a quiet, shady bit of beach at the back of 
the hotel. I have hidden there a board 
which makes an ideal table. Come. You 
will be my guest.” 

As they ate, he told her warmly, “I am 
glad you came here to work. I am lonely 
for a friend.” 


“Are you kidding?” 
sively. 


She laughed deri- 
“With all those gorgeous dames 








clamoring to get appointments with you?” 

“They are clients, not friends. I am grate- 
ful to them and hope to take them with 
me when I open my own shop. This is my 
secret desire. I am telling only you — be- 
cause, well, you are sympatica. ...No, I 
cannot afford to date—as you say here. 
And truthfully, I have no interest in the 
type of woman who comes to Miami, and 
they have no interest in me, I assure you, 
except for a thrill. I am too serious in my 
purpose to be a ‘thrill.’ That is why I 
appreciate a serious type girl like you, Lissa.” 

The next day the two lunched together 
again. 

“How thoughtful of you, Lissa, to bring 
the fruit and cake, but see, it wasn’t neces- 
sary. I have brought them too! . . . Lissa, 
I have spoken to my landlady about you. 














It is all arranged. Will you come to my 
house for dinner Saturday night?” 

“Td love to, Luis.” 

“Splendid. And Sunday, if you are free; 
I’d like to show you the Miami the tourist 
never sees. Do you ride a bicycle?” 

“Sure,” she said surprised. 

“Wonderful! Later I intend to buy a car 
but I can rent bicycles for us. . . . Is this 
agreeable?” 

“I'd love it!” she said, but even as she 
spoke, she thought worriedly, what will 
Greta say? 


Dialogue Dramatizes the Incidents 


Greta said: “Darling, I’ve arranged the 
most wonderful double-date for us tomor- 
row night.” 

“Greta, I— I meant to tell you. I’ve got 
a date tomorrow night. He’s an awfully 
nice guy—the hairdresser in my shoppe. . .” 

“You mean, Tony, the owner—?” 


“No, Luis. But he’s going to own his shop 
some day.” 
“Lissa! How naive can you get? Do you 


realize what it takes to open a shop in 
Miami Beach? The man’s way out! You'll 
be a grey-haired crone before he’s able to 
buy you peanuts.” 

“I’m not serious about him, Greta. I 
mean, he’s just — well — he’s awfully nice, 
and he’s a great help to me in the shop, 
and I couldn’t refuse.” 

“Well, if that’s all there is to it. Okay. 
I’m disappointed because these are good 
spenders and available. You don’t get them 
like this hardly any more. Look, darling, 
don’t lose your head, that’s all. You’re 
here for bigger fish than a hairdresser.” 

On the night Lissa finally double-dated 
with Greta, she returned late to the apart- 
ment with her date, Ted Picone (brother 
of Greta’s date. The two went on to an- 
other night club.) Ted took for granted 
that Lissa had brought him there by 
arrangement and for only one purpose. 
Stunned by his actions, Lissa bashed him 
over the head with a lamp. When he 
slumped to the floor, she lost her head and 
ran out of the apartment. The superin- 
tendent called an ambulance. Lissa is 
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taken to the police station and the magis- 
trate listens to her story. 

He is skeptical of her; implies she’s a call 
girl, but is finally convinced of her naivete,@ 
“What’s your boss’ address?” he asked at 
last. “If he’s willing to bail you out, you 
can go home until we find out how seriously? 
hurt the boy friend is.” 

“IT don’t know where my boss lives but) 
Luis Juarez — he’s the assistant — his ad- 
dress is 8500 Bay Harbor Boulevard.” 

Luis came in minutes wearing slacks over 
his pajama tops. He bailed Lissa out with 
a sheaf of Government bonds. 4 

“Luis,” she faltered on the way home, 
“ve been such a fool. I don’t know ho 
to explain — but I didn’t realize, when FT 
double-dated with Greta — what the set-up 
was. I thought she was just being kind to® 
me — an old friend — and it was just a—) 
date.” 3 

“And I thought you were a decent girl—” 
Luis said bitterly. j 

“You know I am, Luis! I had no idea that 
Greta made a business of these — dates. 
You think because I kissed you like that — 
that I’m a tramp? I thought you loved 













































































































































me; anyway I—TI love you. You know 

that Greta was my best friend up home. , 
How was I to guess—? And you never Wi 
want to go anywhere that’s glamorous; | put 
mean, to see that side of Miami. Greta aa 
said you were stingy! — Oh, I don’t believe — 
that, Luis . . . but —” nie 
“Shut up!” he growled. “I am not a fool, 
even if you are. I should have guessed. y 
Two working girls, living in that fine apart- [ 
ment. I am a fool. But I was taken in by h 
that act of innocence you put on — like es 
makeup. .. . I am taking you back to the beg 
apartment but tomorrow you move, do you thi 


understand? My boarding-house lady’s sister 196 
runs a decent boarding-house and you will 


be removed from the influence of that ys 
whore with whom you have been living; en 
that is,” he said cuttingly, “if it is not too mo 
late, and you are not already contaminated. tra 
I am a fool to bother with you —” T 
“Luis,” she choked, “I am so sorry . . .” hig 
“You should be,” he said coldly. 195 
Next morning, Lissa got up early and “4 
(Continued on page 80) this 
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This promises to be the liveliest Fall and 
Winter publishing season on record. For most 
publishers the first six months of 1961 showed 
a marked increase in sales over the first six 
months of 1960. Harper’s had a record year 
in 1960, but 1961 was 15% higher; Bobbs 
Merrill increased sales by 20%; Doubleday, 
by 25% ; Hawthorn, by 30% ; Norton, 50%; 
Grove, 64%. 

The figures for 1960 are even more startling 
when compared with those of 1952, the year 
when the American Book Publishers Council 
began compiling and releasing statistics of 
this kind. According to this survey, during 
1960 there were 62.4% more adult trade 
books in hard covers published than in 1952; 
151.3% more juveniles selling for $1 and 
under; 158.7% more juveniles selling for 
more than $1; and 787.9% (!) more adult 
trade paperbound books. 

The over-all average for 1960 was 11.9% 
— than in 1959, and 92% higher than in 
1952. 

“Hurray for Books.” This is the slogan for 
this year’s Children’s Book Week, November 


ies 








12 to 18. All kinds of events are scheduled all 
over the country, and writers would do well 
to cooperate in making more and more chil- 
dren more and more eager for more and 
more books. 

Perhaps you can get to one or another of the 
following Book Fairs: in Chicago: Novem- 
ber 11 to 19 at the Museum of Science and 
Industry; in Cleveland: November 12 to 19 
at Cleveland Public Library; in Washington: 
November 12 to 22 at the Department of 
Commerce; in Minneapolis: November 5 to 
12 at Walker Art Center; in Boston: Novem- 
ber 12 to 19 at New England’s Mutual Hall 
and Charter Room; in Lincoln, Nebraska: 
October 30 to November 3 at Pershing Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 


Books—Books—Books 


The merger of the month is that of Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc. with David McKay 
Co., Inc. The merged organization will con- 
tinue publishing both lists under the McKay 


name. 
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Kenneth L. Rawson will continue as presi- 
dent and editor. Edward S. Mills, formerly 
chairman of the board of Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc., has retired. Edward E. Mills con- 
tinues as executive vice president of the 
merged company. All new books will bear the 
McKay imprint, and old books, as they are 
reprinted, will begin to carry the new imprint. 

John L. B. Williams, formerly trade editor 
of Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., will join the 
McKay editorial staff as senior editor. 
Keith W. Jennison continues as vice president 
and editor-in-chief. 

This is a broad, varied list, consisting of all 
kinds of fiction and non-fiction. The firm is 
doing very well with the Vance Packard 
books, and has a special interest in projects 
which deal with some aspect of the American 
scene. 

The two juvenile departments will continue 
to operate side by side: Miss Rose Dobbs as 
editor of the McKay juvenile list, and Bertha 
L. Gunterman as editor of what was formerly 
the Longmans Green list. Though the Long- 
mans imprint will gradually be replaced with 
the McKay imprint, Miss Gunterman will 
continue to work with her writers. 

There is room here for all kinds of books for 
children of all ages and a broad range of in- 
terests. 

David McKay Co. Inc. is at 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City 18. 


Here’s a comer: Lyle Stuart, 225 Lafayette 
Street, New York City 12. 


To understand this operation, you need to 
understand Lyle Stuart, a good example of 
an “original,” as defined by Jean Dutord in 
The Man of Sensibility: “An original is 
merely a sensible man who follows the course 
opposite to the manners of his time so as to 
prevent the balance from swinging too far to 
one side. He sees the absurdity and transci- 
ence of fashions too clearly not to make fun 
of them ; he judges and behaves according to 
his natural simplicity, intensified by a spirit 
of contradiction.” 

Lyle Stuart believes that every valid expres- 
sion of opinion should be heard, and there- 
fore he puts out books which other publishers 
might turn down for reasons other than qual- 
ity. This does not mean unorthodoxy for the 
sake of unorthodoxy, or a lowering of stand- 
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ards. The ideas may be original, but they 
must be sound, and the writing must be pro. 
fessional. So don’t send your book here merely 
because other publishers have not wanted it 
In fact, a query is a better idea, as it will 
bring you a prompter reply. 

Lyle Stuart also publishes a monthly news 


paper, The Independent, which is a pretty 


good index to likely subjects for the book list, 
The subscription is $3 a year. 

Another new project here is a book store, a 
rather unique one in that only books are for 
sale—no sick greeting cards, no stuffed ani- 
mals—just books. And again, in addition to 
the standard items, you are also likely to find 
here the special kind of book which other 
book stores might not have in stock. The book 
store is at 49 Grove Street, New York City— 
yes, in Greenwich Village. 

The publisher is Lyle Stuart, the editor 
Agnes Birnbaum. 


American Research Council has started a 
new line of paperback books called $1 For- 
tune Building Library. Each book is 96 pages 


A Word With You 


By Bruce Bradford 


A word with you is ANGER, which is sup- 
posed to mean trouble, affliction and vexa- 
tion but is really more than that. 

It is the tempest which is wasted on candles: 
the flame which always scorches the fire 
builder; the hasty stallion that always stum- 
bles at the start of important races. 

Anger is the dreadfulness of a patient man; 
the lethal weapon contained in righteous- 
ness; the eliminator of evil; the goodness in 
a cleared atmosphere. 

It is the great deformer; the untrained 
knife which slashes friendship; the awful 
calm of true rage; the unwanted guest who 
may come twice; the all-consuming flame 
which burns so dangerously in the smoulder- 
ing heart. 

Anger may be just another word with Web- 
ster, but it’s really the letter which should 
never be mailed. It is the cheap feeling of 
wrongful power. It is the absence of warmth 
in a false handshake. It is the tragedy always 
found in the words, “It might have been—” 
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with a two color cover, and it deals specifi- 
cally with some aspect of building the reader’s 
income, capital, financial security or personal 
capabilities. It must be concise and easy to 
read, and the author must have an impressive 
background in the field under discussion. 

Here are some of the titles on the first list 
scheduled for publication this fall and win- 
ter: Effective Speaking for Every Occasion, 
by Frederick Borden; Building Income and 
Fortunes in Real Estate, by Lawrence Benen- 
son; How to Assure Financially Successful 
Retirement, by Sam Shulsky. 

The address is Larchmont, New York. 


Regency Books is putting out a new line of 
50¢ paperback books of original fiction and 
non-fiction. The essence of these books is ex- 
citement. “Regency books mean contro- 
versy,” this firm proclaims, and “‘Not as noisy 
as dynamite, but just as effective.” 

Here are a few examples: Fire Bug, by Rob- 
ert Bloch (author of Psycho); Mr. Bal- 
lerina, by Ronn Marvin; The Brain Buyers, 
by James Sagebiel. The editor, Harlan Elli- 
son, is himself represented on this list by 
Gentleman Junkie and Other Stories of the 
Hung-U p Generation and Memos From Pur- 
gatory, a work of non-fiction about juvenile 
gangs. 

The address is Box 1247, Evanston, Illinois. 


Just about a year ago (in the September, 
1960 issue) this department announced the 
“Careers in Depth” books published by Rich- 
ard Rosen Associates, 13 East 22nd St., New 
York City 10. 

Popular Library is now reissuing these books 
in soft covers at 50c each. So now there is 
added incentive for you if you have a book 
of this kind in mind. This series is intended 
for young people, teachers and parents who 
want detailed information about particular 
areas of employment or business. Each book 
explores a field thoroughly, and includes self- 
evaluation tests, etc. The author usually has 
personal experience to draw upon in devel- 
oping the subject. 

Each book runs to about 40,000 words. Be- 
cause so many areas have already been cov- 
ered, you would do well to send in a query 
first to Richard Harris, editor; Richard 
Rosen Associates (address above). 





Here are some of the titles coming out this 
fall in paperback: Your Future in Journal- 
ism, by Arville Schaleben; Your Future as an 
Airline Hostess, by Patricia Rudolph; Your 
Future in Advertising, by Jules B. Singer; 
Your Future in Foreign Service, by Robert 
Dinley Delaney. 


News in Magazines 


As this is being written, only the big adver- 
tisers have been shown the “New Post” pre- 
sentation at the Savoy Hilton Hotel here. But 
by the time you read this, you no doubt will 
have seen the newly styled Post beginning 
with the September 16 issue. 

“The character and the heart” of the old 
Post are being retained, but there will be a 
stronger appeal to the younger readers. No- 
tice the new editorial feature, “Speaking 
Out: The Voice of Dissent,” which will be a 
forum for people who want to bellyache. 
Study the “People On the Way Up” depart- 
ment—profiles of young people who are well 
on the way in their chosen careers. 

The emphasis will be on non-fiction, but of 
course stories will continue to be used. Bear 
in mind the “young reader” appeal. The New 
York office is at 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17, with Irv Goodman in charge. The 
main office, of course, is on Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

With the demise of CoronET, PAGEANT has 
assumed a new importance, particularly since 
it moved into the Macfadden stable along 
with the other Hillman projects, (see Market 
Letter for July, 1961). 

The editorial requirements are substantially 
the same: articles of 1500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with practically any subject which 
might be of interest to the PAGEANT reader. 
Right now the state of the inventory gives you 
an edge with articles on medical subjects or 
personality profiles. Better query first. Pay- 
ment is $75 and up, with the average around 
the $300 mark. 

Get the November issue and study these 
articles: “Is It Cheaper to Rent Or Buy?” by 
Richard Ogden; “Are You Too Sick to 
Drive?” by James C. G. Conniff; “Dave 
Powers, Kennedy’s Court Jester,” by John 
Devaney. This is a magazine which uses 15 to 
(Continued on page 57) 
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WRITER’S CATECHISM 


By John Patrick Gillese 


Q. Who made writers? 

God made writers. 

Q. Why did God make writers? 

God knows. 

Q. How is one aware he is born to be a 
writer? 

He is given the gift of faith. 

Q. Of what does this faith consist? 

It is the substance of things hoped for— 
articles, short stories, books, et al—that a 
writer believes he can bring into being. 

Q. What is the exterior effect of the gift 
of faith? 

The writer becomes increasingly restless with 
things of the world and, scorning security, 
looks on a $12,000-a-year job as irksome. 
Q. How does one determine if his faith is 
great enough to entitle him to the great vo- 
cation of writerhood? 

Each shall seek his own particular cell, where 
he may withdraw unto himself and here shall 
he sit, writing at least 500 words a day, until 
the day his baptism as a writer comes. 

Q. What is the form of his baptism? 
Appearance in print. 
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Q. And what are the effects of this bap- 
tism? 

The writer is caught up into a seventh heaven 
and seeth things few men are given to see. 
He seeth his name on best-sellers, his by-line 
on magazine covers, millions sitting spell- 
bound as his movies come to life on the screen. 
Q. Is he now ready to be confirmed in his 
faith? 

No. He must undergo much penance. Every- 
thing he writes now is usually rejected. He 
groans greatly and asks God why any man 
should leave the world and its pleasures for 
this black night of the soul. 

Q. Of what value is this penance? 

It tests his resolve. It purifies his work. It 
reminds him that in the written word alone 
is his everlasting happiness. It teaches him to 
observe the ten commandments of writers. 
Q, And what are these 10 commandments? 
First—Writing shall be thy goal in life; thou 
shalt not have false goals before it. 
Second—Thou shalt not profane thy pro- 
fession: when plots won’t come, when editors 
are slow to report; nay, not even when your 
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father-in-law shall ask you, “When in God’s 
name are you going to get a job?” 

Third—If the muse be on thee, work every 
day afd overtime on the Sabbath day. 
Fourth—Honor thy editors, who are set above 
thee to guide thee. 

Fifth—Thou shalt not kill: thy reader’s inter- 
est, nor his patience, nor his endurance. 
Sixth—Thou shalt not submit the same story 
to two publishers at once. 

Seventh—Thou shalt not plagiarize. 
Eighth—Thou shalt do nothing to provoke 
libel suits. 

Ninth—Thou shalt not covet a wife who 
types. 

Tenth—Thou shalt not covet Erle Stanley 
Gardner’s film sales. 

Q. What new graces are then given the 
writer? 

Five: patience, perseverance, fortitude, 
humility, and fear that he may one day be 
forced to stop writing. 


Q. As he advances in perfection, by what 
ritual may you recognize him as he begins 
his labors of the day? 

He muses over epistles of the past, especially 
his own, hopeful of gaining fresh inspiration 
therefrom. He looketh to see if the mailman 
is coming and perceiveth him not—not even 
in the next block. Mindful that he hath a 
good wife, he shall seek to sacrifice for her, 
offering to perform her most menial labors, 
so that she hath great difficulty in disposing 
of him. 


Q. How then has the Lord provided that 
writers shall labor? 

The Lord, in His Providence to writers, has 
divided the day from the night. In the night, 
the mailman putteth his aching feet upon a 
footstool, and the good wife retireth to her 
couch, and there is nowhere he may turn 
but to his labors. 


Q. What is the prayer this writer now ut- 
ters before sending forth his offerings? 

Lord, grant that my editor read this prompt- 
ly. Make its arrival coincide with his best 
mood. Preserve him from all distractions till 
the cheque is on its way. Amen. 

Q. How shall he share the joy of accept- 
ances? 

In a humble and offhand manner, he should 
summon his family and deal with each ac- 
cording to his cries. To his spouse he should 


say: Here, woman, take this and buy us 
meat for the feast. And to the next one: 
Here, my long-suffering son, go forth and 
buy your second-hand bicycle. And to still 
another: O you of little faith, pay the light- 
bill whilst thou art downtown getting your 
first formal, that your father may have light 
to write by. 

Q. Received at last into the mystical body 
of scribes, what virtue shall the writer seek 
all the days of his life? 

Humility—that he may understand the 
Writer’s Last Gospel and Creed. 

Q. Recite, then, the Last Gospel and Creed 
of the confirmed writer. 

In the beginning was the word and it was a 
spoken word and the word was meant to 
make men brothers. But when the word was 
thus spoken, the word passed away and only 
dimly was remembered or was remembered 
not. Then came one, a writer, who scratched 
a mark upon the sand and the first word was 
made to dwell among us. It was born in the 
darkness of man’s past and slowly did the 
darkness perceive it. But by it, men sent the 
messages of their hearts, from man unto 
woman, and from mother unto son, and from 
brother unto brother, and from those who 
were dying to those who were not yet born. 
And by it came light and knowledge that 
men might see into the future from the mir- 
ror of the past. Because of it hearts are made 
better, minds made full. Borne by the writer, 
the word has been a message of hope and 
help down through the ages. And the word 
shall shine on in the darkness, till all the 
darkness has passed away. And then shall 
come the writer’s glory, when he shall see to 


‘the full, all the good the written word has 


wrought in the hearts of men and among all 
the tribes of the earth. 





Lament 


Pll never be collected 

In books of Modern Verse. 

My sin is of the blackest, 
Than which there is no worse: 
No matter how I struggle, 
The critics call my bluff— 

I muddy up the meaning 
But—I’m not obscure enough! 


Mallory Cross Johnson 
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By Robert M. Burtt, who, as the author 
of “Captain Midnight,’ “Sky King,” and 
the “Jimmie Allen” series, has had as 
exciting a career in writing as his 
characters have had in their air heroics. 
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On the rare days when I’ve written a few 
sentences that please me, I like to think of 
the boy who gazed at me in awe and stam- 
mered, “Gee, you write Captain Midnight. 
You’re my favorite author.” 

However, there’s the painful side to this 
memory for I can’t forget the words of his 
mother a few moments later. “So you write 
the trash he’d rather listen to than eat,” she 
said, eyeing me sternly. “Why, it makes him 
so excited he can’t go to sleep. In my opinion 
you re just a miserable hack.” 

I bore the lady’s charge with some compo- 
sure because I knew her husband made only 
$200 per week for his summit-level labors as 
editor of a trade magazine while I was taking 
in $400. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t say the pro- 
duction of trash (if it is that) for excellent 
money is preferable to writing literature for 
little or nothing. Nor do I wish to convey the 
impression I jumped into affluence as soon as 
I began writing. Far from it. For twelve years 
I wrote sporadically and sold nothing. Then 
in 1927 my backbone stiffened. I had a job 
but I wrote during most of my spare hours. It 
was at this time I first saw WD on a news- 
stand. Unluckily a so-called intellectual 
friend was with me and he said, “Don’t read 
it. You learn to write by writing, not by read- 
ing about it.” 

Later, when I knew better, I concluded 
that if it hadn’t been for this bad advice, I 
would have started selling three years before 
I did. 

When did I get the urge to write? I can pin- 
point it. One day my high school English 
teacher kept me after class and suggested I 
could be a writer. “But don’t write your per- 
sonal opinions as facts,” she said, tearing into 
shreds my character sketch of the school prin- 
cipal. 

In the summer of 1929 I acquired some 
more misinformation. Another would-be 
writer told me (and I was eager to believe) 
» that if manuscripts were not read in editorial 
| offices, or perhaps only the first page, they 
| were returned without the dignity of rejec- 
tion slips. But I (what joy!) had always re- 
ceived slips so obviously my writing was con- 
sidered good enough to read. 

Many writers have told me they needed a 
firm push of some sort to decide to become a 





full-time writer. At this time, the fall of 1929, 
I received a very firm push indeed. 

In 1927 I had told the president of the com- 
pany I worked for that my secret ambition 
was to become a writer. “You're crazy,” he 
said. “You’ve got a great future with us.” In 
the fall of 1929 (remember the great crash?) 
he sent me a telegram. “You're a writer now. 
The company’s broke and you’re fired.” 

Luckily I had saved enough money to last 
me a year. So I plunged in, usually working 
from sunrise to past midnight. Ever since I 
began writing I had been dedicated to the 
soul-outpouring theory. Sit at the typewriter 
and let everything gush forth, Let the artist 
(how naive!) in you have full rein. 

So the words poured forth in a monstrous 
flood, unformed, unorganized, and undisci- 
plined. Manuscripts went out daily and re- 
turned swiftly, each one accounted for, But 
of course, due to my herculean labors, the 
volume grew steadily larger. The fact that I 
earned $3.00 that first year for three para- 
graphs in a trade magazine was a great tri- 
umph. Not for the money but who doesn’t 
thrill at his first by-line, even if only one 
column wide. 

It was time now for more misinformation. 
This came from other neophytes who hadn’t 
been able to sell. They made me a willing 
convert to the-editor-has-his-favored-stable 
school of thought. We are much better, so 
this line went, but how can we break into that 
charmed circle of friends and relatives? 

How wonderful life becomes when the Gods 
smile! I almost cried with joy when I read 
that an old flying friend, Kenneth Littauer, 
had been appointed fiction editor of Cot- 
LIER’S, one of the markets I had been des- 
perately trying to crack. But obviously I had 
to make it easy for him to accept me. So I set 
to work and in one hectic day I fashioned a 
short-short that was a masterpiece (my opin- 
ion then). Since it had to do with a murder 
that defied detection, I naturally called it 
“The Perfect Crime.” 

I sent it registered mail. It came back 
promptly (unregistered) with a brief note. 

Dear Bob: 
Here is your story. It is 
perfectly named. 
Cordially, 
Ken 








































This was a great shock. I didn’t question 
Littauer’s judgment, because I knew he was 
honest. So my stuff obviously wasn’t as good 
as I had believed, and a close comparison be- 
tween some of my rejects and the stories in 
an issue of CoLLieR’s convinced me I needed 
help badly. The very next day, in a drugstore, 
I again saw WD and bought a copy. I sat 
right down and over three lingering cups of 
coffee read it from cover to cover. It changed 
my life completely. 

I was almost broke, I had to start selling or 
get a job. Most of my time had been spent in 
writing fantastic adventure yarns set in parts 
of the world I knew nothing about. From 
WD, I got the idea (why hadn’t I thought of 
it myself?) of writing about familiar char- 
acters and backgrounds. I had been a pilot in 
World War I and had spent six boyhood 
years in China. 

Why not write about flying? Also in WD, I 
learned not to aim first at top markets and to 
study thoroughly the magazine you hoped to 
sell. In no time at all I had a copy of Fiyinc 
ACES, a rip-snorting, uninhibited pulp maga- 
zine in which the pilot-hero was a “dare- 
devil hellion diving at his enemies through 
blood-spattered skies.” 

This was for me. But there was still plenty 
wrong with my first attempt for it came back 
by return mail. By now I was an avid WD 
reader and again I got help. The word “plot” 
began to have some real meaning. I analyzed 
every story in FLy1nc AcEs over a period of 
six months and selected one novelette as my 
model. I divided it into scenes, asking myself 
what each one contributed to the develop- 
ment of the story and why it was necessary. 
At once, I discovered among other things, 
that my own scenes were from two to five 
times longer than necessary. Correcting this 
verbosity was of great value in the field I was 
to enter later. 

If my next effort hadn’t sold, I would have 
had to go to work (perish the thought) and 
write again in my spare time. This gem, which 
sold on its first trip out, was titled “Against the 
Rising Sun,” and introduced a heroic Yank 
ace, Battling Grogan, who led China’s ex- 
alted Dragon Squadron of international pi- 
lots-of-fortune against the Jap invaders. The 
piece de resistance of this choice bit of prose 
was Grogan’s capture through treachery, be- 
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ing stripped, coated with sweet syrup, and 
spread-eagled between anthills in the Gobj 
Desert. Millions of ants crawl] over him but 
they were thwarted by anteaters who feasted 
royally while Grogan’s trusty henchmen were 
rushing to his rescue. 

I believe I only received $100 for my 10,000 
words but what did I care. I was on my way! 

After publication, and to my great chagrin, 
a reader wrote that careful investigation 
proved there were no anteaters anywhere 
near the story’s locale. This was humiliating 
but a good lesson. Thereafter I researched, 
and made no more such mistakes, 

Not long afterward I was in the club car 
of a train and got to talking to the man 
seated next to me. Another man, obviously 
tipsy, interrupted and asked me, “You an 
author?” I nodded (probably proudly) and 
he said, “Watcha write for, THe Saturpay 
EvENING Post?” I said, “No, I write for FLy- 
1NG Aces.” He threw a sarcastic leer at me 
and said loudly, “A lousy rag like that? 
You’re just a punk scribbler.” Everybody in 
the car was listening and I’d had a couple of 
drinks myself. It took considerable time to 
clean up after the ensuing battle. 

During the next year I sold about twenty 
air yarns, mostly about Grogan, meanwhile 
trying to break into better markets. I tried 
to sell a serial to AMERICAN Boy built around 
a lad who was determined to become a pilot. 
It was turned down, and within a week, ata 
cocktail party, I overheard a woman say her 
two sons were griping because there were no 
flying adventure stories on radio. I had never 
seen a radio script but I borrowed one to use 
as a model. I formed a partnership with a 
friend who was already in radio and within 
six months the “Air Adventures of Jimmie 
Allen” were broadcast throughout the mid- 
dle west. Soon they could be heard from coast 
to coast and eventually in Australia. 

What a thrill to know my words were being 
listened to by millions of kids! 

But the great Jimmie ran his course as 9 
many other fictional heroes have and after 
600 fifteen-minute episodes (about two mil- 
lion words) I was looking for new worlds to 
conquer. 

“Jimmie Allen” was the first juvenile radio 
adventure serial devoted solely to flying. By 
this time I at least had a minor reputation 
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in the radio field. I thought the only possible 
way I could go was up, but I was mistaken. I 
was about to learn some of the cold-turkey 
realities of the broadcasting business. 

I created a new serial, wrote a long outline 
covering the first year (260 episodes) and the 
first ten 15-minute scripts. Then I began 
shopping in advertising offices. I was re- 
ceived cordially and soon found one willing 
to talk business. 

After several visits and a lot of meaningless 
chit-chat, I was taken into the private office 
of a vice president. He brought out liquor 
and invited me to have a drink. I accepted 
and later was glad I did. I sure needed it. 

“Here’s the deal,” he said. “We like your 
story and with your experience we know 
you'll do a good job. But we can’t let you own 
the copyright. If we did and the show went 
over big, you’d want a lot more money. We’d 
have a tiger by the tail and couldn’t let go. 
You’d be in control instead of us. We don’t 
intend to get caught like that. Whether we 
use your title or another one, we'll hold the 
copyright. You’ ll be on a good salary. Frankly, 
we'd rather have you, but if you don’t want 
the job we know ten hungry writers who'll 
jump at the chance. And get this: We don’t 
want great writing. You’ll write to a formula 
that’s been proved. The Lone Ranger does 
his stuff on a horse. Yours does his with an 
airplane.” 

I was completely deflated. I asked for time. 
He smiled and said, “You won’t be able to 
peddle your story anywhere else. Not with 
you owning the copyright. But I’ll give you 
three days.” 

He was right. No one else would take it. I 
had just gotten married and new responsibili- 
ties faced me. I went in and signed up. 

So now I was a writer on a salary (a hack?) 
and things were different. My partner and 
I had produced Jimmie Allen, but now I had 
to satisfy an exacting producer and director. 

I think many of you will understand I found 
it more difficult to write a story I didn’t own. 
There wasn’t the same feeling of pride. There 
was more rewriting and revision. I was sup- 
posed to keep five weeks ahead of the air 
schedule (25 scripts) so as to provide time in 
which to break in another writer in case I had 
a heart attack. There were other minor an- 
noyances, too, like the time I attended a cock- 
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tail party in the sponsor’s office. The presi- 
dent’s wife, who knew nothing about writing 
but fancied herself a top-level critic, an espe- 
cially acute one after four martinis, looked at 
future scripts and decided most of them must 
be rewritten. 

Strangely enough, I now found it very diffi- 
cult to knock out my quota of five scripts per 
week, roughly about 17,000 words. I was a 
slow typist and many days, after laboring 
eight or nine hours, I hadn’t been able to 
complete one script that satisfied me. Day 
after day the pressure grew greater. I had a 
problem to solve and I had to solve it or suffer 
a nervous breakdown. 

Somehow I had to turn out more words 
(also without needing too much revision) in 
less time. I first tried dictating to a girl. This 
didn’t work. I was self-conscious and if I 
spoke a line I thought was funny and the girl 
didn’t laugh or even smile, I was sure what I 
said was no damned good. This girl did ex- 
cellent work and I didn’t want to lose her. 
Then an idea occurred to me. What about a 
loudspeaker over her desk and a microphone 
in another room? (Continued on page 58) 
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Motivation is important in every phase of 
life, although it often appears under differ- 
ent names. In medicine, the doctor has a bet- 
ter chance of curing a physical disease if he 
knows the causes, just as a psychiatrist seeks 
reasons for a psychosis, often digging all the 
way back to childhood. In law, crime is pun- 
ished in accordance with the motives that 
produced it, in fact in some places killing 
someone is not considered murder unless a 
motive is shown and proved! In advertising, 
human motivation is the target, and motives 
here are referred to as “appeals,” “lures” or 
“bait” to induce Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Pub- 
lic to buy the product. 

You’ll find that a thorough understanding 
of human motivation is helpful in life, and 
absolutely necessary in fiction. For people 


THE WHY 
BEHIND 
THE WHAT 


By F. A. Rockwell 


turn to fiction to escape the frustrating in- 
justices in life. Fiction gives causes for effects, 
but only after the reader’s curiosity has been 
aroused by a dramatic act or situation that 
makes him ask WHY? This article, then, is 
most concerned with the secret to successful 
writing, learning and living: CURIOSITY. 

Suppose you’re traveling in Wales and you 
come to a town called Gelert’s Grave. WHY 
such a name? You ask the townspeople, re- 
search, and come up with the dramatic true 
story—as often happens when you ask ques- 
tions. You learn that a long-ago prince had a 
small son and a faithful dog named Gelert, 
and that they lived in a region infested by 
wolves and other wild animals. One morning 
the Prince was hunting, blew his horn for the 
dogs, but Gelert didn’t show up. The Prince 
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tired of waiting and went hunting without 
him. After poor hunting, he returned and 
was greeted by Gelert with blood around his 
mouth. What had happened? He rushed to 
his little boy’s room, where the bed was upset, 
the bedclothes bloody, and no child in sight, 
Suspecting the dog, the Prince killed Gelert, 
whose dying cries woke the little boy who'd 
been asleep under the bedclothes. When the 
Prince found the body of a huge wolf, torn 
and dead, he realized Gelert had saved the 
child’s life. “I have slain my best friend,” he 
cried. “I shall sorrow for him all my life 
long.” He dug Gelert’s grave (which you can 
still see) and named the town in his honor. 


Other strange names of places, people, etc. 
will yield sure grist for the writing mill. 
“WHY-ing” pays off for writers every day 
and delights readers in every field, whether 
it involves superstitions, history, or any inter- 
esting information. Frank True asked where 
baseball teams got their names and sold his 
research results to TH1s WEEK in an article 
that tells us “Dodgers” dates back to the first 
streetcars, which made crossing the street so 
dangerous that “if a person isn’t an alert 
dodger his chances of reaching the ball park 
intact are doubtful.” WHY the Giants? Be- 
cause when Manager Jim Mutrie first saw 
them in 1885 he exclaimed, “These blokes 
are giants.” WHY the Cubs? Because Chi- 
cago fans wanted their team to have a name 
suggesting “bear-like strength and a playful 
disposition.” WHY Tigers? Simply because 
George T. Stalling put yellow-and-black- 
striped socks on his Detroit team in 1899 
and newspaperman Philip J. Reid thought 
they looked like tigers. No jungle connota- 
tions at all! WHY Pirates? Because when the 
Pittsburgh team entered the National League 
in 1887 it lured or snitched players from 
everywhere. 

Whenever you ask a question, there’s an an- 
swer, often a salable story idea. People 
love to talk about themselves, their trou- 
bles, their work, and their experiences. 
Thomas Fuller’s words, “He that nothing 
questioneth, nothing learneth,” are as true 
today as they were in the 17th century when 
he wrote them. It’s always the curious writer 
who comes up with the best material. 

Most novelists will tell you that following 
the trail of curiosity led to their greatest 

















works, for instance Thomas Costain’s won- 
dering about the fabulous Tontine. And look 
at Paul Wellman! Asking WHY one single 
Apache brave jumped the train that was tak- 
ing Geronimo and his conquered Apache 
warriors to Florida developed into the power- 
ful novel which was made into the movie 
Apache. His curiosity about the history of the 
Justinian Code and the law which first gave 
gentlemen permission to marry actresses, inn- 
keeper’s daughters and prostitutes resulted in 
The Female. Wondering WHY a Bishop 
wore a heavy chain around his body led to 
the novel, The Chain. 

Even when he was a young midwestern 
reporter, Paul Wellman’s inquisitiveness 
caused great repercussions. Interested in a 
drunken Indian who was jailed regularly for 
beating his wife, Wellman wrote up the story, 
followed it further, discovered that the 
Indian’s wife was a cultured Boston school- 
teacher who explained the reason for her 
husband’s binges: Big Heart, an Osage In- 
dian, owned $6,000,000 worth of oil claims in 
the Osage Oil Fields, which claims he left to 
his four daughters. Three of the girls were 
murdered and the fourth was married to an 
Oklahoma promoter named Burnett who, 
with W. K. Hale, planned to centralize the 
entire $6,000,000 in one heir and then divide 
it. The imbibing Indian had formerly been 
married to one of the murdered daughters, 
had a little girl he was afraid would be killed, 
and tried to drink his worries away. When 
Wellman wrote up the story, he cracked the 
Osage murders and the top slicks as well— 
besides sending Burnett and Hale to Leaven- 
worth. 

All because he was curious about a drunk in 
jail and gophered beneath the surface for the 
WHY—the motivation! 

Being motivation-aware has many advan- 
tages for the writer: 

1. It stimulates ideas and inspires gimmicks 
and information for future writing. 

2. It sharpens suspense and helps hold the 
reader’s interest. If you describe an intriguing 
situation, fact or characterization and then 
stimulate curiosity as to the Why? When? 
Where? How? the reader will stay with you 
until all the questions you’ve aroused in his 
mind are answered. 

3. Knowing and eventually explaining 





motivation will add depth and dimension to 
your characters. The late Bernard de Voto 
said the hardest thing for him in writing was 
to create bona fide villains. How true! By the 
time you delve into motivation, you begin to 
understand the brute, and then you find 
yourself in sympathy with him. Soon it’s diffi- 
cult to hate him and make your reader hate 
him too. For example, the hated medical 
school prof who gives such tough exams and 
grades them so severely that most of his stu- 
dents flunk. Motivation: his beloved wife 
died on the operating table, a victim cf medi- 
cal incompetency and he doesn’t want this to 
happen to anyone else. Or the tough sergeant 
or drill instructor who is humorless, vindic- 
tive, sarcastic and merciless with his men. 
Motivation: he knows that by making them 
angry, he toughens them for battle and they 
are better equipped to hate, fight, survive 
and win the war. 

You can professionalize your writing by 
studying motivational psychology in all its 
aspects. They should be required courses for 
authors. 

Freud reduced behavior to two motives 
only: self-preservation and race-preservation ; 
but other psychologists have compounded 
more elaborate lists. Analyze them with a 
view of understanding human nature, cre- 
ating believable characters and triggering 
plot-ideas : 


McDougall’s Motivational Propensities 
in Man 


. Food-seeking propensities 

. Sex propensity (courting and mating) 

3. Disgust propensity (rejecting and avoid- 
ing unpleasantness) 

4. Fear propensity (fleeing to cover in re- 
sponse to situations that threaten pain 
or injury) 

5. Curiosity propensity (exploring the un- 
known in any field) 

6. Protective propensity (feeding, shelter- 
ing and protecting the young ) 

7. Gregarious propensity (wanting to be 
near others) 

8. Self-assertive propensity (dominating or 
displaying oneself before others) 

9. Submissive propensity (obeying, follow- 
ing or submitting to others who display 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Journalism 








By 
Rus Arnold 


A neighbor of mine who runs a successful 
cattle-breeding farm tells me a veterinary 
doctor has to be smarter than a people-doc- 
tor. The vet, according to my neighbor, can’t 
ask the patient where it hurts. 

The photographer of animals is in some- 
what the same fix; he can’t sit down and ex- 
plain to the model what expression he wants, 
or what action. At any rate, he can’t expect 
that explanation to do much good. 

That may be the reason editors are con- 
stantlv telling me they can’t get enough good 
animal pictures. What’s more, many other- 
wise good photographers fail to sell because 
the photographer didn’t know or didn’t care 
abcut those good features in an animal that 
should be played up, those weak features that 
should be minimized. 

According to George Burke, assistant editor 
of THE WEsTERN HorsEMAN, even the best 
animals may have some fault that may not 
impair their ability, but would count against 
them where only the physical appearance is 
judged. These animals should be photo- 
graphed to minimize these faults. 

“A cow,” says Burke, “should be photo- 
graphed while standing square, each leg 
straight off the corner of the animal, while a 
horse often appears best with a little air be- 
tween both legs, front and back, from the 
ground to what you might call his knees or 
elbows. A horse’s head and ears should be up 
and erect, and the photographer should be 
sure a male horse does not have its mind on 
another horse, especially female. Sometimes a 
three-quarter view or a rear view will show 
off better characteristics.” (If the body of the 
horse is regarded as an oblong seen from 
above, a three-quarter view is one made from 
a corner of that oblong. ) 
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According to George Burke, low shots em 
phasize leg length, and distort, while hig 
shots shorten legs. Close-up front views ofte 
make even good-headed animals look coa 
headed. 

“Too many boys take shots,” he says, “¢ 
the winners at some show, with the owne 
and trainer and somebody’s grandmothe 
standing between the camera and the horse 
covering up the animal. Or a telephone pe 
juts up out of the horse’s head like the ho 
on a unicorn, or it’s a black horse against 
black fence or a white horse against the sky 
a sorrell against trees. A horse can be one ¢ 
the most graceful animals—or one of t 
most awkward; if he’s standing in a hole o 
low spot and is naturally a little short i in fron 
he’s going to look pretty sic k, too.” 



















































Photographing Horses 





A horse’s attention can often be caught, j 
before tripping the shutter, by waving 
handkerchief or hat over your head, or mak 
ing a small hissing or “hoo-oo-ing” sound 
Burke says. ““Move quietly around animals,” 
is his advice, “but not so that a sudden noi 
or movement will spook them. Let them get 
used to you. Sometimes a horse must be 
walked in a circle and brought up toa certain J 
spot to get it to stand correctly. Other horses 
in the area may distract the one you’re work- ss 
ing with, and may have to be taken out of 
sight.” 

“Horsemen judge animals by their heads 
and ears, shortness of back, soundness of leg, 
and the like. Photos should play up these fea- 
tures, except, of course, in shots showing a 
number of horses in action or in pasture. Rid- 4 
ing clubs and horsemen are interested in how 
someone else builds a barn, stable, corral or 



























fence, or sets up feed bunks, creep feeders, a 
drinking fountains or mangers. So _back- T 
grounds can add immeasurably to the pic- - 
ture’s salability.” p 
One final suggestion from the assistant edi- . 
tor of THE WEsTERN HorsEMAN applies to 
any photographs for magazines dealing with t 
stock breeding, thoroughbreds, or pedigreed 7 
animals: “Be sure that all photos carry cor- " 
rect idents—correct name of horse (some of : 
these will throw you) , registered number, and t 
owner’s name and address. If horse pedigree j 








A little imagination in supplying background, props or action makes an animal picture more 
salable. Made with a Telerolleiflex and one flood lamp. Photo by Rus Arnold. 


is listed, give sire (by so-and-so) and dam 
(out of so-and-so) .” 

As with any group of magazines, each editor 
in the animal field has his own special re- 
quirements. It is very important that the 
would-be contributor study the magazine and 
see what its particular interests are. It is not 
enough to separate the sheep from the goats, 
the cattle from the horses. For example, 
TurFr Anp Sport Dicest and THe WEst- 
ERN HorsEMAN both deal with horses and 
people who are interested in horses, yet their 
requirements are entirely different. 

TurF Anp Sport DicEst requires that pic- 
tures be “immediately identifiable with 
Thoroughbred racing or breeding,” while 
THE WEsTERN HorsEMAN features “rodeo, 
racing, cutting, training, roping, ranching, 
trail rides, etc.” The former buys pictures of 
jockeys; the latter buys pictures of cowboys. 


The Pet Magazines 


Then there are the pet magazines, with their 
own approach to pictures of animals. Here 
you must be aware of the reader’s interest: 
even the best dog picture won’t sell to a cat 
magazine, and even the best cat picture 
wouldn’t sell to a magazine interested in 
tropical fish. Here, too, you must watch out 
for those special variations in editorial slant 
that often bring rejection slips instead of 
checks. You can sell cat pictures to Cats 


- MacazinE, NatTionAL HuMANE REVIEW, 


Our Dums ANIMALS, or ALL PETrs—but not 
necessarily the same cat picture! Consider 
just the question of people. Cars MAGAZINE 
says, “Just cats—no people!”, NationaL Hu- 
MANE REVIEW says pics “may include chil- 
dren or adults,” Our Dums Anrmats has 
“no objection to children or adults,” and 
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A.t-Pets prefers “a prop such as the Venus 
de Milo on our September 1961 cover.” 

There are a number of good books avail- 
able in your library or at your camera shop 
on photographing animals, both wild and 
domestic. The most recent addition to this 
list, just published, is Animal and Pet Pho- 
tography, by Mildred Stagg (Amphoto, 
$1.95). The author, a prolific writer on pho- 
tography, is more capable than most, and 
this book is well done. It deals with the pho- 
tography of domestic and zoo animals, and 
has a chapter on photojournalism. 

The listing of markets for animal pictures at 
the end of this column gives up-to-the-minute 
information on just one segment of the mar- 
ket. It is far from complete, since many ani- 
mal pictures can be sold to magazines that 
cover other fields, including farm magazines, 
Sunday rotos, the juvenile market, sports and 
outdoor books, and so on. In most of these, 
as in the magazines specializing in animals, 
the qualified photographer of animals can, as 
George Burke puts it, “write his own ticket.” 

There are, however, exceptions. 

Several years ago, in making up a book on 








photography I had written and illustrated, 
the editor selected close-up of a cat’s face as 
the cover picture. (That editor, a cat-lover, 
had himself written and published several 
books on cats.) Unfortunately the one man 
most responsible for promoting the sale of 
that book turned out to be a cat-hater. That 
book somehow just never sold as many copies 
as the editor and I had anticipated! 


Photojournalism Markets 


All-Pets Magazine, P. O. Box 151, Fond du Lar, 
Wis. S. C. Henschel, editor. Pics must be of top- 
quality show stock. “Prefer a prop such as the 
Buddha on our July 1961 cover and Venus de 
Milo on our September 1961 cover. Specific needs 
at this time: tropical fish transparencies, unusual 
pet transparencies such as coatimundies, etc. I 
am presently searching for good glossies of cha- 
meleons, snails, tropical fish, turtles.” Use color 
singles and covers; b&w singles and to illustrate 
articles; seldom use pic stories. Prefer 8x10 b&w 
prints, 4x5 or larger color transparencies. Pay $3 
to $5 for b&w, $15 to $25 for color, on acceptance 
if pix only, on publication if bought with article. 


American Cattle Producer, 801 E. 17th Ave, 
Denver 18, Colo. D. O. Appleton, editor. Range 


Animal pictures are easy to get in outdoor zoos, but hard to sell because of over-supply, unless 
you have an unusual twist to what you shoot. The long lens used on this 4x5 Linhof shot gives 
a comparative close-up. The picture was made against the light to give contrast and modeling. 


Photo by Rus Arnold. 
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cattle scenes or related subjects, and western feed- 
lots. B&w only, singles, inside or on cover; also to 
illustrate articles and perhaps as picture stories. 
$8 to $10 inside, $12 cover, on acceptance. 


American Livestock Journa, Columbia, Mo. Live- 
stock pictures with children, pics with captions, 
picture stories, illustrated articles, and covers. 
B&w 8x10’s. Pay $10 inside, $25 covers, on publi- 


cation. 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. J. Lanx, editor. “Just cats—no people!” 
B&w only, 8x10, singles for inside or cover, or sets 
as pic-stories or series; rarely buy pics to illustrate 
artices. Pay on publication, $1 to $5 inside, $10 
to $25 cover. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Box 836, Columbia, Mo. 
Kent Leach, editor. Dairy goats, products, promo- 
tions, barns for dairy goats, fairs and shows. Uses 
no color, but will look at 4x5 or larger color prints 
(no transparencies) for possible b&w use. Uses 
b&w 8x10 prints as singles, covers, article illustra- 
tions and pic-stories or series. Pays $1 to $5 per, 
inside ; $5 to $15 for covers, usually on acceptance. 


Home & Highway Magazine, Allstate Insurance, 
7447 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Ill. “Needs are so spe- 
cific that (the magazine) provides only a limited 
market for editorial material . . . and even then 
... primarily on an assignment basis. Some writer’s 
publications list H&H as a market, but such listings 
are long obsolete.” 


Horse Lover’s Magazine, P. O. Box 1432, Rich- 
mond, Calif. Not in the market for any photos at 
this time. 


Livestock Magazine, Box 4245, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Not in the market for any photos at this time. 


National Humane Review, P. O. Box 1266, Den- 
ver 1, Colo. Mrs. Eileen F. Schoen, editor. Buy 
photos that “show some phase of kindness or may 
be ‘cute’ pics of animal in various poses. Also 
photo series, either serious or humorous, of ani- 
mals in interesting situations. May include chil- 
dren or adults.” B&w only, 8x10, $5 on publication. 


National Live Stock Producer, 155 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 2, Ill. J. W. Sampier, editor. Need 
six color covers, 6 b&w covers, for 1962. Prefer 
5x7 transparency (color), 8x10 print (b&w). Pay 
$25 for b&w cover, $100 for color. Want tight 
shots of pretty girls with cattle, hog, sheep. No 
dairy cattle. Must show quality animals, ‘no 
scrubs.” Query editor. Also use pics alone inside, 
and to illustrate articles. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. W. A. Swallow, editor. “Domestic ani- 
mals in natural poses or wild animals in natural 
surroundings. Strive for pictures that tell a story 
of animal life, although a limited number of por- 
traits are acceptable. Any subject, especially with 
humane import, except animal training, commer- 
cial use for entertainment, animals in captivity, 





hunting, and other cruel sports. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly needed.” 
B&w only, 8x10 glossy, $3 inside, $5 cover, on 
acceptance. 


Pet Life, P. O. Box 151, Mill Valley, Calif. Miss 
Eloise Keeler, editor. Good photos of pets, types 
sold at pet shops. Specific needs at this time: out- 
standing cover pictures, preferably showing more 
than one pet. $5 inside, $20 cover, for 8x10 b&w 
glossy, on publication. 


Quarter Horse Journal, Box 9105, Amarillo, Tex. 
Roy Davis, Editor. Anything pertaining to quarter 
horses. Need interesting cover pics, b&w or color, 
that tell a story. Also picture stories for editorial 
pages. Use b&w to illustrate articles or as picture 
stories. Covers b&w or color. Will look at color 
transparencies or color prints. Pay $50 for color 
cover; b&w $3 inside, $25 cover. 


Sheep & Goat Raiser, San Angelo, Tex. H. M. 
Phillips, editor. Only livestock—sheep and an- 
gora goats. Buy 8x10 prints for use as singles, 
article-illustrations, pic-stories or covers, pay $2 
to $5 per on publication. 


The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Dick Spencer III, Edi- 
tor. Occasional b&w alone, if unusual horse shots; 
also occasional color photos for cover. Use b&w 
to illustrate artices and as picture stories. Prefer 
8x10 prints from 4x5 negatives, usually pay $2.50 
to $5. Covers run $75 to $100; will look at 35mm 
transparencies but prefer 4x5. Mainly a western 
stock horse magazine, but cover east to Ohio, Illi- 
nois. “Sometimes use pics of cowboys gossiping, 
and a glance at the magazine will give an idea of 
what we like for our editorial columns, Just Whit- 
tlin’ . . . the boys sitting around the stove or hang- 
ing over a fence or hunkered around a fire or sitting 
in a circle talking or haggling over a horse.” Pay 
on acceptance, buy only first time repro rights for 
covers. 


Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Balti- 
more 22, Md. Raleigh S. Burroughs, editor. “B&w 
photos used are usually to illustrate articles and 
are supplied with mss or ordered as needed. We 
never can get enough color shots suitable for cover. 
These should be of subjects immediately identifi- 
able with Thoroughbred racing or breeding. 
Tracks, people, jockeys, horses or striking pictures 
of races all are acceptable cover subjects. Propor- 
tion and composition must be of a size that will 
enlarge to 9 inches wide by 12 high, with proper 
cropping.” Buy 2%4x2'% or larger color transpar- 
ency, but prefer 4x5; pay $100 for cover on 
acceptance. 


Western Livestock Journal, 828 17th St., Denver 
2, Colo. Forrest Bassford, executive editor. “Pri- 
marily how one particularly good livestock pro- 
ducer in one of the 17 western states is doing one 
particular thing better or differently.” Picture 
stories or series, 8x10 b&w prints, $3 each on 
acceptance. 
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Specialized Publications 


Animal Magazines 


ALL-PETS MAGAZINE, P. O. Box 151, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., S. C. Henschel, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. Uses picture- 
story articles of almost any kind of animal that 
might be kept as a pet. Pays $10 to $15 for articles, 
plus $3 to $4 for each photo used. Each story 
should have at least seven, clear 5x7 glossies. 


THE AQUARIUM, P. O. Box 832, Norristown, 
Pa. J. W. Anderson, Editor and Publisher. Articles 
outlining breeding experiences, do-it-yourself 
ideas, or information about the requirements of 
fish or aquatic plants. Pay lc a word; $2.50 to $5 
for photos. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y. John K. Terres, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly. Official publication of the National 
Audubon Society. Uses articles about birds, mam- 
mals, plants, insects, wildlife conservation and its 
relation to forests, soil and other natural resources. 
Articles about wild pets are desirable, but not 
about domestic animals (cats, dogs, cagebirds, 
livestock, etc.) ; wild animals and their relation- 
ships to each other and to their environment; life 
histories reports on animals, either from field re- 
search or study; bird or other animal biogra- 
phies; wildlife of a particular region; articles on 
local wildlife conservation projects; picture story 
or illustrated-text story (animal tracks, marine life, 
birds, flowers, etc.) ; biographical sketches of living 
naturalists; “how-to-do” articles on wildlife pho- 
tography, establishing sanctuaries, community 
forests, school nature projects, etc.; personal ex- 
perience articles in bird-attracting (supplying food, 
water, planting cover, birdhouses). Lengths 1,500- 
2,500 words. Buys some features, 250-1,000 words. 
Photographs with articles are desirable, but not 
necessary. Prefers that writers query first on article 
subjects. No fiction, poetry or cartoons. No hunting, 
fishing or trapping material. Reports within three 
or four weeks. Pays from $15 up to $75 for articles, 
on acceptance; $3 each for inside photographs, 
$15 for covers. 
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CATS MAGAZINE, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year; 
Raymond D. Smith, Editor. Uses factual articles 
on the cat in relation to society. That is, the cat in 
art, science, history, medicine. Occasionally uses 
an article on truly unusual cats. Personality 
sketches of outstanding cat owners who are famous 
for other reasons; or, cat artists, photographers, 
authors, etc. Wants articles on cat care and cat 
health—preferably by veterinarians, or with their 
byline. Pays 1/%2c a word for 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
Rarely uses fiction, but will consider occasional 
humorous sketches or true-to-life story with cats as 
central character—length 500 to 2,000 words. 
Does not use fillers. Photographs may illustrate 
articles or carry captions only; $3 to $5 each; $15 
for cover picture. Uses four to twenty-four line 
poems about cats; pays 10c a line, $1.00 minimum, 
on acceptance. 


FRONTIERS, A Magazine of Natural History, 
c/o Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
18th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Mary 
E. Drinker, Editor. Uses natural history articles 
written in layman’s language on birds, mammals, 
plants, etc. Length should be 1,800 words, and 
payment is 2c a word. Likes a brief query. Buys 
pictures singly or in sequence, for which $3 to $5 
is paid. When pictures accompany a story, the price 
is figured along with the story. No fiction or fillers. 


THE NATIONAL HORSEMAN, Box 68, Baxter 
Station, Louisville 4, Ky. Raymond Sheffield, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 65c a copy; $6.00 a year. Uses 
stories on American saddlebred horses, Tennessee 
walking horses, Roadster horses, about 2,000 to 
3,000 words. Articles used are same as above with 
historical value. Report in 30 to 90 days. Pays Ic 
a word, on acceptance. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. In the market for photos, draw- 
ings, articles, essays and short verse—all about 
animals. Photos (B & W only) should be sharp, 
depicting either domestic animals in natural poses 
or wild animals in their natural surroundings. 























. e 
Where Do You Find Editors? 
Wherever editors may be—in a stylish, carpeted office high in a New York skyscraper or out 
in the tangled jungles of Usumbura in search of a peripatetic author—your manuscripts, 
photos or cartoons may be sent to the vital point of decision through easy reference to the new 


18th Edition of WRITER’S MARKET on your desk. The expanded contents of this com- 
pletely new, 504-page book include: 


Book Publishers Greeting Card Verse Publishers Poetry Magazines 

General Magazines Canadian Magazines Play Publishers 

Juvenile Magazines Calendar Publishers Quality & Literary Magazines 
Broadway Play Producers Clipping Bureaus Science Fiction Magazines 
Motion Picture Producers Confession Magazines Love Magazines 

ae See from Crossword Puzzle Magazines Summer Theatres 

Literary Agents ' Music Publishers Religious Markets 

Cartoonists Wanting Gags National & World Affairs Photographic Agencies 

House Organs Magazines Little Theatres 

Business and Finance Magazines Television and Radio Networks Writers’ Clubs 


Writer's Digest @ 22 E. Twelfth Street @ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


: Send me the new 18th Edition of WRITER'S MARKET* immedi- 
ately. | enclose payment of $4.95 in full, which includes ship- 
ping charges. Satisfaction guaranteed! 








Name 


Address 


ne eee ae ees lee 
* Available in sturdy clothbound edition only. 1 
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There is no objection to children or adults appear- 
ing with the animals. Pictures should tell a story 
of animal life. Articles and essays may include any 
subject dealing with animals, especially those with 
humane import. Does not want articles about ani- 
mal training, commercial use for entertainment, 
animals in captivity, domesticated wild animals, 
etc. Stories dealing with oddities of animal life 
and natural history are also acceptable. Articles 
should be accompanied by good illustrations (pho- 
tographs or drawings) whenever possible. Little or 
no fiction is used. Verse should be short—from 
four to twelve lines. Best article length is 300 to 
600 words. Payment is 2c a word on acceptance, 
$1 and up for photographs, and $1 for acceptable 
verse. Include return stamped envelope. 


PET LIFE, official consumer publication of the 
National Retail Pet Supply Association, Inc. Ad- 
dress the Editor, Eloise Keeler, P. O. Box 151, Mill 
Valley, Calif. This is a magazine to stimulate 
appreciation and understanding of pets and their 
important role in the American home. Published 
quarterly, it is distributed by retail pet supply deal- 
ers; 25c a copy; $1 a year. Query before submit- 
ting material, and all material must be accom- 
panied by sufficient return postage. Payment on 
publication. 


POPULAR DOGS, 2029 Ranstead St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa., Mrs. Alice M. Wagner, Editor. Issued 
monthly for purebred dog breeders and all dog 
owners, humane societies, pet owners, show exhibi- 
tors, obedience and field trainers. Wants true ma- 
terial on any aspect of dog breeding, exhibiting 
and owning dogs, obedience, field work, police 
work, life-saving, herding, examples of dog intelli- 
gence and homing instinct. Occasionally buys 
photos with manuscripts and rarely with captions 
only. Pays 50c per inch and $3 per photo. Accepts 





Writing help. Robert O. Erisman, North Stonington, 
Conn. Editor 18 years Mag. Mgt. Co.'s all-fiction 
group, paperback novels. Author stories, articles in 
ARGOSY, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, efc.; juvenile books 
(Little, Brown); reviews in NEW YORK TIMES, etc. 
Favorably listed by National Writers Club. Est. 1957. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 











EDITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 
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short verse of 4-8 lines for fillers and buys original 
cartoons. Pays on publication and reports within 
two weeks. Makes individual arrangements with 
respect to rights. 


THE QUARTER HORSE JOURNAL, 2736 
Plains Blvd., P. O. Box 271, Amarillo, Texas. Don 
Tarver, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. Material covers all Quarter Horse activity. 
Especially interested in authentic stories of old- 
time Quarter Horses, work that might throw some 
new information of an historical nature on family 
bloodlines or individual horses. The editor should 
be queried first on such articles that will take a lot 
of research. Articles on race horses, rodeo horses 
(roping and bulldogging), cutting horses and 
Quarter Horse owners and breeders are often used 
if subjects are well known and would be of general 
interest to the magazine’s readers. No fiction or 
poetry. Good pictures wanted with stories. Articles 
run about 1,500 words, sometimes longer depend- 
ing upon work. Pays 2c a word for all feature mate- 
rial and $5.00 each for photos, on acceptance. 


TURF AND SPORT DIGEST, 511 Oakland 
Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. Raleigh Burroughs, Edi- 
tor. Pays 1c a word, and up, for articles and fiction 
on horse racing, from 2,000 to 3,500 words. Pays 
$5 each for photographs and $75 for color trans- 
parencies, on publication. Prefers a query on all 
material. 


WESTERN HORSEMAN, 3850 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. Dick Spencer III, Editor. 
Articles submitted here should center on the stock 
horse, be authentically western, and not exceed 
1,500 words. Some type of illustration should ac- 
company manuscript, preferably good, clear, glossy 
prints. Pays 2c to 3c a word, on acceptance. No 
fiction or poetry. 


Astrology Magazines 


AMERICAN ASTROLOGY, 148 Larchmont 
Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. Joanne S. Clancy, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. No 
poetry. 

Non-fiction and Fiction: Considers stories and 
articles with astrological themes. Pays on publica- 
tion. Query first. 


ASTROLOGY—YOUR DAILY HOROSCOPE, 
355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.20 a year. 

Non-fiction: Although some of the departments 
are staff written, free-lance writers are encouraged 
to submit interestingly presented articles on sub- 
jects relating to astrology and how it affects daily 
life. Shorter lengths are preferred, and the editors 
ask that a stamped, return envelope be included 
with submitted manuscript. Pays lc to 2c a word, 
or by arrangement on acceptance. 


HOROSCOPE, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Edward A. Wagner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
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Non-fiction: This is a specialized market, strictly 
limited to those writers who have a knowledge of 
astrology and actual experience in this field. Uses 
features and articles with a genuine astrological 
basis. Research and expository reports or studies 
that are well written are acceptable, but they must 
be strictly astrological. Lengths run about 2,500 
to 3,000 words. Pays about 3c to 4c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Fillers: Uses fillers and anecdotes that have an 
astrological basis. 


PREDICTION, Link House, Store Street, Lon- 
don, W. C., 1, England. H. J. D. Murton, Editor. 
Issued monthly. No fiction or cartoons. 
Non-fiction: Uses occult science stories. 


YOUR PERSONAL ASTROLOGY MAGA- 
ZINE, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dal Lee, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. 

Non-fiction: Uses astrological articles helpful to 
the individual reader. Reports in one week. Pays 
Yac to le a word. 


Automotive Magazines 


CAR AND DRIVER (formerly Sports Car Illus- 
trated), 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Karl E. 
Ludvigsen, Editor. 

Non-fiction: This magazine for automobile en- 
thusiasts places particular emphasis on sports cars 
and competition cars. Wants features on famous 
races, persons, or cars; also technical “think” 
pieces. Not interested in coverage of local events. 
Pays $150 to $300 for photo-illustrated artices of 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Pays on acceptance and 
reports within one week. 

Photos: Pays $10 and up for b & w photos with 
captions only and $100 and up for color cover 
shots. Also buys photos submitted with manu- 
scripts. 


FOREIGN CAR GUIDE, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Frank W. Coggins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy. 

Non-fiction and Photos: This publication, directed 
to Volkswagen owners and enthusiasts, wants arti- 
cles (preferably with pix) on anything and every- 
thing to do with Volkswagens. Do-it-yourself proj- 
ect reports are invited. Technical and semi-tech- 
nical articles must be accurate. Article length 
1,500 to 3,000 words. Pays $100 to $150, on pub- 
lication; $3 to $7 for pix. 


HOT ROD MAGAZINE, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Bob Greene, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 

Non-fiction: Interested in how-to-do-it articles 
and longer articles dealing with hot rod groups 
that are cooperating with city and state law en- 
forcement agencies, school and civic officials and 
National Hot Rod Assn. in making the sport safer. 
Names of local hot rod clubs, technical data out- 
line sheet and sample copy of magazine sent upon 
request. Pays up to 5c a word, depending on qual- 
ity of material. 


Photos: Uses picture stories on top hot rods, cus- 
tom cars. Complete photo coverage is needed 
showing car from all angles. Include owner in at 
least two photos—close-up and overall. Must have 
detailed engine shots and close-ups of any inter- 
esting features. Photos should be 8x10 glossy. Keep 
text under 1,000 words and include complete tech- 
nical data and exact changes made in car. Pays 
up to $15 per photo. 


MOTOR LIFE, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Erwin M. Rosen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. No fiction. 
Advise query first. Reports are prompt, rates are 
good, and payment is on acceptance. 

Non-fiction : Uses articles on U. S., imported, and 
competition automobiles. Also wants authorita- 
tive, illustrated, technical articles on performance 
improvement and special cars. 

Cartoons: Cartoons are used. 

Photos: Uses photos and drawings about U.S., 
imported, and competition automobiles. Can use 
picture stories on unusual cars, dramatic racing 
action and human interest sidelights on the auto- 
motive scene. Also buys occasional color transpar- 
encies (not less than 4x5) for cover use; racing 
photos receive favored consideration. 


MOTOR TREND, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Don Werner, Editor. 

Non-fiction : Wants well-written articles that will 
appeal to everyone interested in cars, regardless 


MILDRED I. REID 
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of specific interest or knowledge. These might deal 
with key personalities, outstanding events (past 
or present), unusual cars, adventure stories told 
in the first person, and discussions of current 
trends. Preferred length, 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Payment varies, 5c a word and up. Buys first 
rights, on acceptance, and reports in two weeks. 
Photos: Photos may be submitted with captions 
only or as illustrations with manuscript. 

Fillers: Wants short service-type fillers and photo 
features of 300 to 500 words. Query first. Buys all 
rights and reports in 10 days. 


MOTORCYCLIST, 99 South Chester, Pasadena, 
Calif. William M. Bagnall, Editor. Slow reports. 
Non-fiction : Uses a few general articles on safety, 
odd uses of motorcycles, and economics showing 
increased registration. Pays lc a word, on pub- 
lication. 

Fiction: Uses adventure, travel and romance 
stories built around a motorcycle rider. Avoid 
stories involving races or other competition unless 
familiar with rules and policies. Pays 1c a word 
for fiction also. 

Photos: Uses photographs showing action, lady 
riders, and travel for which they pay $3 each. 


NATIONAL MOTORIST, 216 Pine St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. Jim Donaldson, Editor. Issued 
monthly. No fiction or poetry. 

Non-fiction: This official publication of the Na- 
tional Automobile Club uses articles of about 500 


to 1,100 words accompanied by black and white 
glossy prints for illustration. Such subjects as peo. 
ple and places of interest in the western states or 
the history of the western states, special travel 
techniques for short or long motor trips, hunting, 
fishing, outing, outdoor hobbies, and some natural 
history. Pays 8c a word, on acceptance, and re. 
ports in a week. 


Photos: Pays $5 to $8 for photos but buys photos 
with articles only. 


SPEED MECHANICS, 215 Park Ave., South, 
New York 3, N. Y. Fred Schnaue, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.10 a year. Reports in 
two weeks. Rates vary and payment is on pub 
lication. 


Non-fiction: Uses how-to-do-it material on car 
performance and appearance, with step-by-step 
photos preferred. Some how-it-was-done material 
is used, as well as articles on automotive funda- 
mentals. Material should be aimed at young car 
fans who are interested in better and safer per- 
formance from their cars. Query first on hot-rod 
events coverage, articles ideas and custom car or 
souped-up engine stories. 

Fiction : Some fiction is used and should be aimed 
at young car fans. 

Fillers: Uses gags and featurettes of 50 to 60 
words in length. Buys all rights and pays $10 to 
$20 for these. Query is not necessary. Reports in 
one week. 


@ WD CRITICISM NEWSLETTER @ 








by Phyllis Moore 


Jacquelyn Lewis, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., tells of a young math teacher 
who learns to use her head “In 
Matters of Love.” 


Maxine Barrett, Phoenix, Ariz., dis- 
plays depth, sincerity, good charac- 
terization in her novel about a prob- 
lem of prime importance in our 
country today, ‘Child of Divorce.’ 


“How to Plot Your Deed,” an arti- 
cle by E. R. Fericy, Jr., Dunellen, 
N. J., is written clearly and authori- 
tatively and indicates the author's 
knowledge of his subject. 


Our editors found a great deal of 
promise in an off-beat quality story 
submitted by Lawrence R. McMullen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A small boy, 
after his Dad's death, is told to 
“Cry for Your Father." 


A 16-year-old girl from Atlanta, 
Ga., Dale Keyser, displays a natu- 
ral talent for fiction writing in her 
first story, ‘Yet Still | Love You.” 


We have seen several good poems 
this month. Among them are: 
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“Ballad of the Virgin Spring."’ Gail 
Silvers, Forest Hills, N. Y., was in- 
spired by the movie to write this 
verse. 

“Trilogy,” by Shirley Lowe, Balti- 
more, Md. The author exhibits deep 
emotion and a feel for the medium 
of poetry. 


_ Mexican Street Scene.'’ Lena Nash 


of Corpus Christi, Texas, demon- 
strates some know-how about the 
construction of free verse. 


An extremely saleable story comes 
to us from James Edmonds of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He tells of the Battle of 
Chickamauga in ‘Only Ten Minutes 
More" and displays a wealth of 
excellent material. 

A young scientist plots a unique 
way to regain his girl friend's af- 
fections in ‘‘That Allen Frisby and 
His Fool Time Machine,"’ sent to us 
by Paul Ely, N. Hollywood, Calif. 


“The Lost Freedom of Chanloway” 
is the title of a novel from Dean 
Corey, Des Moines, lowa. Survivors 
of a plane crash in the South Pa- 
cific discover the difficulties of living 
together emotionally and physi- 
cally. 





One of the best-plotted short stories 
we have seen for some time comes 
from Mary Kirnberger, Milwaukee, 
Wis. In “The Gallery of Madame 
Courveaux,"’ an art gallery owner 
harbors an artist who is also a 
wanted criminal and makes it pay 
for her. 


Let us help you 
break into print! 
Stories and Articles up to 3,000 
words — $6.00; each additional 
1,000 words—$1.50. 

Poetry up to 10 lines—$2.00; each 
additional line—1 5c. 
Book-Lengths over 25,000 words— 
$12 for reading and report only; 
$1.50 per 1,000 words for a ‘‘blue- 
pencil” revision-criticism. 
Plays (TV, Radio and Theatre)— 
$9 for 30-minute or one-act plays) 
$20 for one-hour or three-ac! 
plays. Send scripts, payment and 
stamped return envelope to: 

WRITER'S DIGEST 

CRITICISM DEPT. 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

22 East 12th Street 
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Aviation Magazines 


AIR PROGRESS, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
92, N. Y. Albert L. Lewis, Editor. Issued 4 times 
yearly; 50c a copy. An aviation “fan” magazine. 
The Editor suggests writers study several issues 
before submitting any material. Uses photos with 
manuscripts and with captions. Also “authentic” 
drawings and scale plane plans. Rates are very 
good. 


THE AOPA PILOT, 4644 East-West Highway, 
Bethesda 14, Md. Official organ of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association. Query the editor 
before submitting any material here. 


FLYING, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Rob- 
ert I, Stanfield, Editor. Wants readable material 
connected with flying experiences, how-to articles 
and shorts for pilots and plane owners, aircraft 
use in business, industry, agriculture, sports; all 
phases of civil (including personal, business and 
tranport) and military aviation. Areas covered 
include both fixed-wing and rotary-wing aircraft, 
powerplants, support equipment. Complete tech- 
nical accuracy is essential. Top length is 2,000 
words. Black and white photographs are important 
and must be of clear professional quality. Buys 
non-fiction and cartoons also. Payment is up to 
$500 on acceptance. 


Business and Finance Magazines 


THE CREDIT UNION BRIDGE, Box 431, 
Madison, Wis. Richard Y. Giles, Editor. Issued 
monthly. No fiction, poetry, or cartoons. 
Non-fiction: Wants articles on consumer credit 
and family savings programs. Use business paper 
style. No specific length requirements. Submit out- 
line. Rates are negotiated, on acceptance. Buys all 
rights; no by-lines and reports within a week. 
Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts. 


FORTUNE, Time & Life Bldg., New York 20, 
N. Y. Duncan Norton-Taylor, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; $1.25 a copy; $10.00 a year. Buys 
almost no outside material. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, 1615 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Issued monthly; $18 for three years. 
Non-fiction: A. H. Sypher, Editor. Uses articles 
on new developments in business, the effect of 
government actions in business, etc. Prefers about 
2,500 words, and pays $500 and up for these. 
However, rates vary depending on the material. 
Payment is on acceptance. Buys first American 
rights. Prefers a query letter and reports in one 
week. 

Photos: Ralph Patterson, Photo Editor. Buys 
b & w enlargements. Most photographers who 
work for this magazine use both 16 mm and Rollei 
cameras. ASMP code is their yardstick for photo 
rates. Articles and photos are bought separately. 
Assignments are given whereupon an agreement 
is made on the maximum time on the story. All 
expenses are guaranteed. Buys first-time rights. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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teachers. Send $2.00 postpaid for one 
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How 
and 
Why 








By Judson Jerome 


The Isness of the Art 


Test Question: Can poetry be translated? 
Answer: No. 

Unless you see that, your instincts are wrong 
for poetry. If they are right you see immedi- 
ately that the question is absurd. Can paint- 
ings or symphonies or statues be translated? 
The question makes no sense in regard to the 
other arts. 

But art in language frustrates and tempts 
us. We can look at a statue and think our 
thoughts, experience our reaction, in Chinese 
or Italian. The words of a poem, though, per- 
mit very little reaction to people who do not 
understand the language from which those 
words come. The temptation is to find other 
words in other languages to paraphrase. It is 
possible to put those new words in a form 
that suggests the form of the original. The 
resulting poem may be very gratifying, even 
better than the original—but it is not to be 
confused with the poem itself. Art is dis- 
tinguished by isness. “A poem must not 
mean, but be;” for a work of art, like an or- 
ganism, cannot be duplicated. 

Poetry, of course, if you are lucky, can be 
printed. Your typescript is a set of instruc- 
tions to the printer indicating, even to the 
commas and spelling, how the work should 
appear. Its isness, then, is not a particular 
object, like a statue, but a set of instructions, 
like a musical score. Change one word and it 
is a different poem, sometimes improved, but 
different. 

Because thought is that aspect of a poem 
which can be paraphrased, we may say the 
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isness of the poem, its flesh, its color, its tex- 
ture, reside, above all, in its sound. Sound is 
sometimes disregarded as though it were some 
incidental adornment added to the essential 
poem—but to consider the poem without its 
dimension of sound is like studying a black 
and white reproduction of a painting. Sure, 
you can tell what it’s about—but you can't 
know what it is. 

On the other hand, those who do not dis- 
regard sound often suffer misconceptions 
about how it works and attribute to it too 
much of the wrong kind of significance. I will 
discuss what seem to me several of these mis. 
conceptions. 


The Sugar-Coating and the Pill 


Most language is prose, and in prose, of 
course, meaning is primary. (We might de- 
fine prose as language which can be para- 
phrased without loss of its essential value). 
Some people, naturally, regard poetic ele- 
ments as decoration, as sugar sweetening 
a prose pill of meaning. And for them, the 
poet’s preoccupation with words, sounds, 
rhythms, artful phrasing, figures, images, is 
apt to seem faintly corrupt (like the sweet 
nothings of lovers, which always disguise an 
ulterior aim) to the bourgeois gentleman who 
has spoken prose all his life. 

The problem is complicated, in our world of 
advertising and diplomacy, by the fact that 
language is often adorned to make it more 
palatable—and the common man’s distrust 
of eloquence is well-justified. He appears to 
elect his likes out of a kind of habitual cyni- 
cism ; believing that what a man says clumsily 
and inarticulately he must surely mean. 
Clever, resounding, lovely, even precise ex- 
pression seems insincere or dishonest. 

You can talk about the climate, but you 
can’t do anything about it except adjust. 
Knowing that excessive alliteration, for ex- 
ample, recalls the sweet nothings of Swin- 
burne, that neat phrases recall soap slogans, 
that sonority recalls Fourth of July oratory, 
the poet has to be subtle. Roughening sounds 
is often as important a process as smoothing 
them. But above all, the poet must remem- 
ber that, for him, sound values are inherent 
in the meaning, not things separable and 
alterable at will. He cannot, and remain 4 
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You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon 

another person seated in a room with you, with- 
out his noticing it. Observe him gradually become 
restless and finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive demonstration that thought 
generates a mental energy which can be projected from 
your mind to the consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success and happiness in 
life depend upon your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others understand your point 
of view — to be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some 
way you could impress another favorably — get across to 
him or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifi- 
cally demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accom- 
plishments of mind by the ancients are now known to 
be fact — not fable. The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidentally, accomplished 
has been a secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wisdom existing 
throughout the world. To thousands everywhere, for 
centuries, the Rosicrucians have privately taught this 


nearly-lost art of the practical use of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) in- 
vite you to explore the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have caused intelligent 
men and women to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now think are be- 
yond your ability. Send today for a copy of the fascin- 
ating free book, ‘The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit 
by its application to your daily affairs. Use the coupon 
below or address: Scribe R.Y.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











Scribe R.Y.T. The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 


Kindly send me a free copy of the book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” 1 am interested in learn- 
ing how I may receive instructions about the 
full use of my natural powers. 


Name 
Address 











State 
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poet, produce the same proteins in seven de- 
licious flavors. 


Synonyms 


As you know, there is no such thing as a syn- 
onym. Dog, hund, chien and perro all may 
point to the same four-legged phenomenon— 
as might mutt, cur, pup, canine, flea-bag, and 
man’s best friend. But poetry is not mere 
finger-pointing and diagrams. For you, as a 
poet, words have shape, color, texture; they 
have life, and living things are not inter- 
changeable. A poet does not, as is sometimes 
believed, manipulate sound by finding a 
word, among several alternatives, which hap- 
pens to contain the consonants and vowels 
desired. 

Poetry is not that easy. You do not seek 
merely to make sense, but to make inevitable 
sense; this is more than a rightness of logic; 
it is a rightness of everything. In a given 
poem, of course, there may be only one or 
two words which fall into place with that 
thrilling sense of inevitability. But you strive 
for that success—and never permit yourself 
to rest with the idea that one word will do for 
another merely because it sounds better. 


Sound and Sense 


More nonsense, from Pope’s Essay on Criti- 
cism onward, has been written about the 
correspondence of sound and sense than on 
any other aspect of the subject. As it usually 
goes, the critic finds plosives, gutturals, frica- 
tives, or something else, echoing exactly the 
subject matter of the poem. An example from 
Pope: 


See! from the brake the whirring Pheasant 
Springs, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 

Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the 
ground. 


Notice, the critic will say, the fricative and 
liquid sounds—+s’s, f’s, 7’s w’s, climaxed with 
the / in exulting—as the pheasant arises. 
Blended in, then, are the nasals—n’s, m’s 
and ng’s, of humming flight. Then, as the 
bird is hit by a bullet, a harder series of frica- 
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tives in the initial sounds of feels, fiery and 
flutters, mixing with low vowels and gutturals 
—in the dead, heavy sounds of blood and 
ground—as he flops, defeated, on the forest 
floor. 

Or, if the critic were hostile, he might argue 
that when we should be given flight we are 
given heavy plosive sounds—br and spr— 
gutturals, like k and x, low vowels, as in from, 
mounts, whirring, and triumphant, and a 
stuttering succession of ¢’s in the second line, 
When the bird should be falling, the sounds 
rise with fricatives and higher, lighter, more 
forward sounds (e. g. fiery—a word that soars 
upward) and death is rendered with another 
nervous succession of t’s in line four. 

The illusion is that of program music. You 
read that the composer hoped to convey a 
gurgling stream—and, sure enough, it gur- 
gles. But had you not read the program you 
might have imagined skimming swallows or 
taxis on Fifth Avenue. In poetry, the mean- 
ing of the words is the program. Flat sounds 
flat and round sounds round because you 
know what the words mean and adjust your 
voice accordingly. Ugly sounds ugly, doesn’t 
it? But snugly, with veritably the same 
sounds seems cozier. You hit plosives hard in 
words suggesting violence and soften them in 
words suggesting, for instance, peace. Dog 
does not sound a bit more like a dog than 
chien. There is no innate emotional effect in 
sound isolated from meaning. 

Or very little. There are, curiously, various 
sound clusters which in our language seem to 
be associated with a particular emotional ef- 
fect—like the sn of sneer, snipe snort, snare, 
snaggle, sneak, and other words with an un- 
pleasant, sharp significance (but not snow), 
or the fl of words like flicker, flight, fling, fllee, 
flutter, which seem to have in common a 
sense of lightness and swiftness (but not 
flood). Other words, of course, are clearly 
and intentionally onomatopeic—buzz, 
snap, bang, tweet. Rhythm, too, can be used 
to produce sound effects, like the galloping 
of a horse—but these are tricks, and ones 
which, when overused, become showy and 
cheap. And not very profound: cockadoodle 
doo in Spanish is ki ki ri ki, which tells us 
less about the high vowel sounds of Spanish 
cocks than the limitations of onomatopoeia. 
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Reviewed Enthusiastically 
from Coast to Coast! 


“The theme is expressed in the 
colorful creation of the jacket, as 
inviting as the contents within; 
ideas, markets, techniques and 
the inventive use of color and de- 
sign in the making of this unusual 
book.” Journal-Courier, New 
Haven, Conn. 


“A lively lift for any writer or 
would-be writer. Citizen-Journal, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“What I liked best about the book 
is its skilled blend of bread-and- 
butter facts plus an approach to 
more serious creative writing.” 
John Barkham, Saturday Review 
Syndicate, N. Y., N. Y. 


“This is a good, meaty opus, one 
which readers as well as writers 
will enjoy.” Daily Re- 
public, Yakima, Wash. 





“A fine companion for 
the fledgling writer.”’ 
Independent Star News, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


“It is a sound book and 
one that every aspiring 
writer ought to have.” 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Writers will find here 
many ideas to stimulate 
and inspire them to 
more and better writ- 
ing.” The Writer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Your Writing Published 


© New Markets for Non-Fiction 


How a Famous Playwright 
Works 


© How to Write for Children 


“I Make $20,000 a Year Writing 
for Trade Magazines”’ 


“Te big 528 page hard-cover 
book offers a bright and abun- 
dant array of personal experi- 
ences from these gifted authors 
— plus functional, stimulating 
ideas for creative writers. In 
each field, the reader is offered 
ideas, inspiration, and markets. 

The Creative Writer can be 
used for the immediate mo- 
ment, by the writer requiring 
help in such varied tasks as do- 
ing a fact detective story, apply- 
ing for a job as a small-town 
stringer, or preparing his first 
Broadway play. In addition, 
The Creative Writer is a wel- 
come asset to the writ- 
er’s library where, in 
moments of doubt, he 
may turn to several 
philosophic articles to 
find ideas that will 
warm and stimulate his 
mind. 

The solid content 
and vibrant design of 
The Creative Writer 
will earn it a place 
among the most treas- 
ured books in a writer’s 
collection. 


Professional TECHNIQUE, IDEAS and HELP from Leading Writers and Editors 
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Musicality 


It is said that, to a Chinaman for instance, 
cellar-door is the most beautiful word in the 
English language; that Tennyson spent his 
poetic energy trying to avoid the letter s. 
Such stories reflect the persistent belief that 
some sounds of human speech are more in- 
nately beautiful than other sounds; and like 
the belief that specific sounds arouse specific 
emotions or sense impressions, it is largely 
nonsense. It gives rise to a search for melodi- 
ousness and harmony in sounds—an analogy 
with music; but a dangerous analogy because 
it relies on a false, limited understanding of 
music. 

In both poetry and music there are elements 
of concord, agreement, harmony, order, and 
those of contrast, discord and disorder. When 
we think in a simple-minded way of music, it 
is the first group of elements which comes to 
mind—those which are cohesive, resonant. 
But if you listen to a good piece of music you 
will notice that the moments of greatest re- 
sonance or harmony are carefully placed, 
climactic, and the texture—all the body and 
excitement—are composed of contrast and 
irregularity ; otherwise the music would be a 
great bore, like a succession of tonic chords. 
It is much the same in poetry. Browning is, in 
the real sense of the word, a more musical 
poet than Spenser; his rugged rhythm, his 
discords, his consonant clusters, frustrate the 
heart’s desire for solid resonance, and when 
his occasional harmonies and soft passages 
occur they are all the more welcome, mean- 
ingful and effective. Some poets are so pre- 
occupied with the narrower sense of musi- 
cality that they compose only in one mode— 
that of the lullaby. 

Music is not composed of sounds, but sound 
relationships—and they are relationships 
that govern the effect of poetry as well. The 
sounds of poetry are embodied in words, and 





Matter of Life and Death 


“You write!” they said, “What vital work!” 
They never even knew 


That every time you live a tale, 
You die a little, too!” 
Gerry Prince 
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it is always meaning which makes a word 
sound pleasing or displeasing. Without alter. 
ing the sounds we can convert one of Shake. 
speare’s most beautiful, musical song lines 
into something which “sounds” quite hide- 
ous: 

Oh what is love? ’Tis snot hereafter. 

Some sound combinations, of course, are 
awkward; some softer, easier, more melli- 
fluous. But of the innumerable interrelation- 
ships of the elements of poetry, that between 
meaning and sound is far more important 
than that between sound and sound. 

In discussing these various misconceptions 
I may seem to have removed any need of talk- 
ing about sounds at all—but, in fact, an “ear” 
for poetry is chiefly the ear for sounds, and 
while a writer can do very little to develop 
this instinct, it is immediately apparent when 
a writer without an ear (witness Stephen 
Crane, Edgar Lee Masters) attempts poetry. 
I dislike making mysterious appeals to mys- 
terious talents, but in this case I must admit 
I know no rules. You can’t listen to a line and 
say it shouldn’t have a f in it, or that its 
excellence arises from the juxtaposition of 
open vowels with fs. Almost all such judg- 
ments—and they are frequently made—are 
impressionistic and fallible. 

Yet there is a cohesion and rightness about 
the succession of sounds in good verse. I can 
best describe how it comes about with a mu- 
sical analogy. An excellent, experienced pian- 
ist can usually improvise interminably: just 
playing, he says—following chord with chord, 
melodic unit or phrase with phrase, never ex- 
actly repeating music he knows, never insert- 
ing a familiar tune, never boring us with 
hackneyed cadences—but giving us, all the 
while, something that sounds convincingly 
like music. He may not be a composer. But he 
has developed an ear. He knows, having 
struck one chord, the whole range and vari- 
ety of chords which can follow, which are 
interesting, and his fingers avoid instinctively 
the sounds which may not follow. To prove 
this, listen to the improvisations of an inex- 
pert pianist ; he will quickly be driven to play- 
ing recognizable snatches, or to monotony, or 
to awkward transitions which just don't 
sound like music. I don’t mean dissonance— 
for dissonance can be artful and convincing, 
and though it is harder to improvise disso 
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POETS! It pays to publish NOW! 


For the next 90 days, you can publish your 64-page 
try book for $750, and make a profit on the sale of 
375 copies.* 

We will publish and bind 600 copies of your book (ample 
for most poetry books), print it on 70 lb. paper, and de- 
sign it individually just like our trade books. There is no 
extra charge for editing, proofreading, promotion, | ub- 
licity, direct-mail advertising, catalogue listing Publis ers 
Weekly listing, advertising in Books tn Print and Publish- 
ers Trade List Annual, copyright in your name, warehous- 
ing, storage, merchandising, and insurance for two years. 

fn addition, you receive up to 250 free books (which sell 
at $2.75 each) and $1.10 royalty on every copy we sell. 75 
copies will be sent out for review to poetry publications 
and to radio stations that broadcast from our , and 
there will be a statewide publicity campaign. You own the 
unsold books. 

Submit your manuscript for free appraisal. Write today 
to Henry Harrison for sample publishing contract and for 

mailing charges, 


free sample poetry book (postage an 
*If your book is longer, or is in some other specialized 


50 cents). 
field, or if you desire a multicolored jacket, there will be 
aa additional charge. 





Writers who want to meet with one of America’s 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 
















What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

® Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 
ae ry How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
rade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 














Facts About Exposition Press 


Pre tere are a few items you should know about Exposition 
SS: 


@ In operation since 1936, Exposition P - 
lished over 3,000 po Ta ee ee 





Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) fi 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
page. 

@ Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
| va — Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 

oming. 

@ Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout’s 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout’s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night table.’’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The — Engineer in September. 

8 Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 


im. 
® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 
® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 





_, M@ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 


@ We lead all a I publishers in paperbacks and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 


@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 4 soins 


@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and sales center at 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 69, Calif. 
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Why You Should Act Now! 


@ If you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Knew and You 
Can Publish Your Book. if you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Les les 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 
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nantly than harmoniously (the harmonious 
chords are the easiest learned, and it is some- 
times harder to avoid them than to hit them) , 
it is possible to play sheer cacaphony and still 
obey the inner logic of the developing, un- 
folding music. 

Similarly, the poet, even when feeling out 
the phrases he will come to reject, seldom vi- 
olates the inner logic of his language. Mostly, 
of course, this is a matter of syntax. The poem 
flows the current of its grammar, and a poet 
must have enough varieties of structure, as 
well as of sound, at his command to regulate 
that flow exactly, so that it ripples limpidly, 
cascades grandly, snarls and twists tortuously 
in the rocky rapids of tensions, or issues in 
quiet amplitude of greater profundity. 

The role of sound is to assist. Meaning draws 
attention to sound. “Brief as noon,” or “out 
in the broad noon,” give different sound val- 
ues to the same word; we see brief and our 
mouth tightens as we say noon; out and broad 
warn us, force us to extend noon to include 
all outdoors. My phrase above, “long la- 
goons,” draws out that same oon sound its 
liquid length, echoes the long u’s of issue and 
amplitude (repeated afterwards in profund- 
ity). This is not, notice, to say that oon 
sounds like the still depths, or that the phrase 
is melodious. Nor, of course, did I plan all 
these relationships as I wrote the sentence. 
The ear takes advantage of what happens to 
have passed, and as he selects for what will 
come, the poet repeats, echoes, contrasts, 
modulates, to provide a texture which sup- 
ports the emphases of meaning and the pace 
of the grammar. 

This texture of sound relationships, more 
than any other single element, creates the 
isness of the poem. Because of its inherent flu- 
idity and relativity, it is the element most 
difficult to reduce to principles—and, con- 
sequently, the most difficult to learn. Reading 
good poetry aloud and listening to its sounds 
is the best way to build up a repertory (like 
that of the pianist) from which you can im- 
provise. It is a process of accumulating possi- 
bilities, storing them in the deeper levels of 
habit, so that you can play effortlessly by ear, 
avoiding the obvious, the monotonous, the 
showy, yet articulating neatly the appropriate 
resonance to give body and color to your 
thought and feeling. 
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Cartoonist 


The most important of the new magazines 
now on the stands is Sow BusingEss ILus- 
TRATED. This may turn into a major market 
for cartoonists if editor Virginia Addison is 
not deluged with truckloads of junk from the 
amateurs. Says she: “I will not see anyone on 
any set day—only by appointment. I am in- 
terested in highly stylized, ‘new’ and ‘differ- 
ent’ types of sophisticated drawing not 
generally seen in current magazines. 

“Subjects should stick pretty close to show 
business in all its phases and cartoons can be 
on any of the performing arts such as stage, 
TV, radio, movies, hi-fi, records, celebrities, 
etc. Though put out by the publishers of 
PiayBoy, this magazine is not interested in 
nudity or in the Chic Sale type of humor. 
“For what we want we will pay the highest 
prices in the magazine field. For single panel, 
four color cartoons, we will start at $100, 
going up to $700 for a two page, multi-panel 
spread. For two color cartoons, from $75 to 
$350. Black and white single panels will bring 
from $50 to $400 for two pagers . . . if the 
mail brings nothing but tripe from beginners, 
we will cut submissions down to ‘by invitation 
only.’ If the artist doesn’t know what I mean 
when I say he’s got to be good to get into 
Suow Business ILLUSTRATED, let him stay 
away.” S.B.I.’s address is 720 Fifth Ave., 
Mm. ¥. & 

How to separate the amateurs from the 
“stylized” professional cartoonists of today is 
getting to be as hard a job as trying to dis- 
tinguish a “master” abstract painter from the 
guy who never tried it before. The beginning 
painter, armed with a large, wet cardboard, 








a “how-to” book plus the necessary tools—a 
colander, some chicken wire, bits of gravel, 
sawdust or wood shavings, punches holes in 
cans of paint which he drip-drags through 
the colander over the rest of his debris, and 
produces, more through haphazard luck, 
than knowledge, a kind of pleasing design. 

And so it is with the so-called “new guys” in 
the cartoon world. They take a long look 
again at Steinberg and Virgil Partch, a won- 
dering glance at Johnny Hart’s comic strip 
“B.C.,” and at Jules Ffeifer, and come up 
with something not quite like any of them, 
different enough to get a second look from 
the editors. 

Editor Bill Luddy of the AMERIcAN LEGION 
MacazinE takes the opposite view and says: 
“For us a cartoon has to be funny—and at 
once. The philosophers with the ten-line cap- 
tions are not gag cartoonists, nor are they 
funny, nor do they stand up next to craftsmen 
like Tom Henderson, Gallagher Irwin Cap- 
lan, Lamb or Syverson. The few of the new 
guys who can draw belong on the editorial 
page to my way of thinking. Here, we want 
to laugh, we want the drawing to be funny 
and the gag to be a good one. We don’t want 
anything abstract, obscure or unfunny for 
our 3 million readers. 

“And speaking of the ‘abstract’ in art, there 
was a couple who went into an art gallery in 
Bucks County, took one look around and 
said, ‘Is this for real? Or is this a joke?” The 
manager of the gallery answered, and haugh- 
tily, ‘I don’t think it’s fair for you to comment 
on what you evidently don’t understand—the 
purpose of abstract art is to evoke emotion.’ 
The ‘art’ in question was a huge four by ten 
foot canvas with slopped grey and blue paint 
on it. Several large jagged holes had been 
gashed into the canvas so that the wall be- 
hind, a murky tan color, showed through. 
The edges of the holes were sewed all around 
with black darning thread with the ends left 
dangling. The couple left, remarking, ‘At 
least the artist could have snipped off the 
thread when he was through.’ But the mana- 
ger had the last word, ‘He doesn’t have to, 
he gets a thousand dollars for it as it is.’ 

“But back to our cartoon needs. We like 
captionless gags at the Lecion, but don’t 
want spreads. We pay $50 to start with raises 
up to $100. We look on the second Wednes- 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want g: Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N.Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! The 
Cartoonist’s Cartoonist! Editorials! The Post Cartoonist! 
Market Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! The 
Cartoon Clinic! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine pu lishing A... 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
3161 N.E. 17th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


TAKE the 














CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


—_—_—_———— 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
ond FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


TWE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


and personality traits from ordinary hand- 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. 


Tes Ne salesman will bother you. 


e age). 
INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
325 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 177, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Raa on 
ART — LEARN AT HOME '" perma high-pay caree 
x 


rottebte oe. Learn Co 
= We ua 
worth $25 ein juded, w 


Fash ton J Art, ring, TV, 

og art outfi \e 
day. Write for FREE Book describi cary 
course. No salesman will call. Washington School of Art, Stud 
20311 PORT Vv WASHINGTON, N. Y. (Estab. 1914). Tear this ad out. 


CARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
part-time cartoonists and 
4 beginners... 











Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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CARTOONIST& A 
GAGWRITER — 
THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

IN THE HUMOR PROFESSION! 


Tabloid style newspaper with photos, cartoons, arti- 
cles by top-notch cartoonists, writers! Loaded with 
latest market news. 


Send $1.00 for Four Weeks 


WRITE: DEPT. WD 


PRO 525 MADRONA AVE., SE. SALEM, OREG. 
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book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is —— no FREE 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 









ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8 + Hill, Ohio 








Famous System of Manual Training brings a complete new 
conception in Art Instruction at home Cartooning 's a 
wonderful profession that offers Women and Men a wide field 
rich in unequalled opportunities to make good money. It is 
worth while to get the facts. Ask for free information today 


<>Continental Schools, Inc. 


4201 S. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 37 CALIF.. DEPT. E-30 





CARTOON GAGWRITER 
SCHOOL 


3161 N.E. 17th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


THE ONE, THE ONLY GAGWRITING SCHOOL. CASH 
IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR. LEARN GAGWRIT- 
we, FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR A WEEK. ge 

EARS SUBSCRIPTION TO N. Y. CARTOON NEWS. 
SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 








A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 


38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 








YOU CAN'T WIN 
AT CARTOONING! 


—not unless you have the right training. Study with a 
teacher acknowledged to be one of the top experts in 
cartooning. 45 lessons plus PERSONAL TUTORSHIP. 
No free art kits or swimming pools. Write for ‘The 
Honest Facts About ming.”’ Enrollment limited 
to serious students only. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-NO 57 Nena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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day of the month, mail back okays and 
nokays promptly and look at mailed in stuff 
straight through. Taboos are: liquor, sex, re- 
ligion and racial differences, bad taste and off 
color cartoons. Welcome subjects are: 
around home, business situations, sports and 
everyday Americana.” Address, 720 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post, Independ- 
ence Square, Phila., Pa. About the “new 
look” at the Post, not too much has changed 
for the cartoonists except the good news that 
more cartoons will be used every week, and 
that from the Post Scripts page on, the next 
three to four pages will contain all the car- 
toons, rather than having them scattered 
throughout the book. Prices start from $75 
here, at the cartoonists’ best showcase, and go 
up to a few hundred for spreads. Marione 
Nickles looks in New York every Wednes- 
day and also sees through the mail. 

Suow, 140 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
This is the new Huntington Hartford project, 
also on the performing arts, with Robert 
Wool as editor. NEw Yorker writers like S. 
J. Perelman are regular contributors to this 
new magazine. No cartoons will be used, but 
humorous illustration will be assigned 
through samples. Short written humor from 
300 to 500 words will be bought for the Side 
Show department on show business, with $100 
to $150 paid on acceptance. Longer humor 
pieces up to 1,500 words are also wanted. 
Payment starts at $300 with more going to 
names. 

PacEANT, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., which hadn’t decided last month 
whether or not they would use cartoons, will 
continue to use occasional double and single 
page spreads on themes of general interest. 
Stylized drawing is popular here too. John 
Drought is the editor, and prices are by ar- 
rangement. 

Tue New York Times Book Review, 229 
W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. This is a 
year-round market for gags on best sellers, 
authors, book reviewing and writing. Using 
one every week in the book section, payment 
is $75 on acceptance, Leave, or through the 
mail. Turndowns from this magazine may be 
sent to the SarurpAy Review, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. where payment is 


now $40 on acceptance. 
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How to Start a New Magazine 
(Continued from page 18) 





Horizon (about 175,000) could do without 
those magazines. But the two newcomers are 
helping fill our national need for diversion 
that also educates or informs. They are pub- 
lished by three men who, like Piel, are out 
of Mr. Luce’s prep school: James Parton, 
Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., and Oliver Jensen. 
This pair of periodicals is an example of how 
publishers can capitalize upon special inter- 
ests that cut across special-audience lines. 

HERITAGE is devoted to American history, 
mainly local; Horizon is devoted to the arts. 
They are both periodicals in hard covers, and 
they are expensive. Appearing six times a 
year, they are priced at $15 and $18, respec- 
tively. 

The three men originally had a “general 
practitioners in publishing” partnership. 
They did consultation work for periodical 
publishers and they “produced” books for an 
automobile company, an investment firm, 
and their alma mater. In 1953, according to 
Parton, they decided that there was no fu- 
ture in commissioned books. It may be as- 
sumed that they were chafing to get back into 
the periodical business, too. They did not 
have much money, which kept them from 
thinking of a “general” magazine. 

“To found a general magazine would have 
required us to be a major corporation,” Par- 
ton told me. “Therefore, I was fixing my 
sights on the byways rather than the high- 
ways.” And: “TI like unorthodox approaches, 
and it seemed to me that a hard cover was 
functionally sound. It could be preserved on 
a shelf. It would enable us to put it out at 
a higher price, because we were not going to 
carry advertising.” 

The partners knew that since World War 
II there had been a resurgence of interest in 
our history. All signs, including such minor 
ones as the increase in visitors to Mount Ver- 
non, pointed to that. As early as 1950 a 
group headed by Allan Nevins has proposed 
to found a magazine to be called History; 
response to feelers put out had been encour- 
aging but the magazine never had come into 
existence, possibly because it was projected 
as more scholarly than that which Parton & 
Co. had in mind. Nevins’ group eagerly lent 


YOU, T00, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE — 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


Your story adapted to ision. Ghosting of T.V scripts 
from idea or outline. es radio and theatrical plays. 


(Let me do it for you to be sure It's right.) 
Write for prices 
MARIE ADAMS 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





1694 Blair Ave. 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
One Meer ......<. ... 7H 
Stage Plays ............ 10.00 
Rs eee eee 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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its support. Parton meanwhile had run 
across a publication called AMERICAN HERI- 
TAGE, the voice of the American Association 
for State and Local History. “It was running 
out of steam,” says Parton. He made arrange- 
ments to take it over. 

The initial capital was $64,000, the largest 
chunk of which was Parton’s. The first 
printing (in 1955) was 80,000; it sold out so 
fast that the first issue is now a collector’s 
item that brings more than $100. The cir- 
culation has mounted steaidly ever since. 

“Our readers, according to our surveys, are 
not professional historians,” Parton said. 
“Far from it. They have almost identical 
characteristics with the audience of THE 
New Yorker, or Time. Doctors, lawyers, 
professional people. White-collar people.” 

Horizon, now in its third year, is growing 
at the same rate as its predecessor. “Its 
policy is hard to define,” its publisher said, 
“except that it covers the arts. People think 
of them as being seven in number, but I ran 
across a codification of the arts not long ago 
in JouRNAL OF AESTHETICs in which no less 
than 400 were listed, including Tattooing, 
Basketweaving, Lovemaking, Conversation. 
Horizon tries to cover them all.” 

The two magazines (including book sales) 
this year will gross around $10,000,000. Their 
owners do not believe that they have satur- 
ated their market-potential. They are doing 
so well that they have gone back into the book 
business, bringing out children’s history books 
and heavily-illustrated volumes for adults (in 
the later category a “picture history” of the 
Civil War, and a forthcoming book on the 
Renaissance). 


The spectacular emergences of SciENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, AMERICAN HeEnriracE, and Hori- 
ZON, then, seem to have proved that maga- 
zines can remain very much alive if they fol- 
low two rules for starting a magazine: (1) 
Appeal to a special group, or (2) Appeal 
specially to many groups. The editor of 
Hotwmay, Ted Patrick, must have sensed 
both axioms, without stating them in such 
McGuffeyian terms, when that publication 
first arrived in 1946, with an average circu- 
lation for that year of around 427,000. Hott- 
DAY now is approaching 1,000,000. It ap- 
peals to the special group that travels and to 
special interests of those who do not neces- 
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sarily travel but like to travel vicariously. It 
appeals to people who just enjoy reading by 
using as non-fiction writers some of the bet- 
ter known novelists. 

PLaysoy and Map also have proved the 
rules. The first, the creation of Hugh M. 
Hefner, has borne out a theory he had 
when he was working for Esquire. Asa 
young man he had admired it because it 
seemed to him designed to appeal to his own 
interests: women, cars, clothes, films, music, 
etc. Later, working on Esquire, he found 
that it no longer engrossed him. It had be- 
come more “general.” When it ordered him 
to move from Chicago to New York and 
failed to give him a $5 raise he asked, he de- 
cided to go into business for himself with the 
kind of magazine he liked. He began with 
substantially the same formula Esquire had 
used with such success in the Thirties: he did 
not hesitate to publish, in text and in illus- 
tration, material loaded with sex. Hefner 
says he did this primarily to get his readers’ 
attention. PLAyBoy is now in the 1,200,000- 
copy-and-up class. Sex today is still one of 
its preoccupations (“As it is of any normal, 
healthy man,” says Hefner), but only one: it 
tries to cover everything that interests its 
audience. First-rate writers are working for 
it. And Esguire—a story in itself, in its 
astonishing metamorphosis during the past 
three years—has returned to its original pol- 
icy of reflecting “the fashions of the times” 
(the phrase of Arnold Gingrich, its editor), 
not merely in clothes, but in other areas. It 
too is prospering, although not as PLaysoy 
is. Ironically, by reverting it actually is copy- 
ing its rival. 

Map grew out of the cheap comic books, a 
result of the belief of its publisher, William 
M. Gaines, that the youth of the country were 
looking for a magazine that would give them 
intellectual slapstick comedy and, more than 
that, the healthy irreverence they felt but 
could not find a parallel for in any other pub- 
lication. It is still printed on cheap paper, like 
its comic book peers, but it is not only read by 
children; it is the only magazine we have 
devoted entirely to satire, as many delighted 
adults have discovered. Circulation hovers 
around 1,000,000, and Gaines recently sold 
it but has retained editorial control. 

Even some of the old-fashined magazines, 











ONLY 2,000 WORDS ... 


create a story that may be worth 
$40 to $1,000. Every word counts 
in short fiction writing. 
By answering the vital questions 

confronting the writer of the short 
short, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction can save 
years of trial and error efforts. 
Six specialized assignments drive 
right to the heart of writing short 
shorts and vignettes up to 2,000 
words which are in growing de- 
mand today. 

The student starts writing in the 

first lesson and completes the 

course vith two original stories 
slanted for specific markets. The 
work of each student receives the 
personal attention of aWRITER’S 
DIGEST editor from writing to 
marketing. Average completion 
time is three months, but students 
may take up to six months. 


The New TBG Approach 


Tuition for this course is 
$25.00. Now offered on WD's 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 
This new approach to corre- 
spondence study guarantees 
that “you benefit or we refund 
pro rata ANYTIME through- 
out the Course.” (Instruction 
and marketing know-how is 
based on WD's 40 years of 
ws, covering publishing trends for 
&re free-lance writers.) 


Characters? 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction immediately under your “Total 
Benefit Guarantee.” 


Name 


Address .... 
City State 


( ) I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% sav- 
ings for payment in full.) 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
( ) I enclose $10 now and will pay WRITER'S DIGEST 
the balance of $15 over the next 
three months. 22 EAST 12th STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 








Beth Kramer 
Authors’ Agent 


TAHLEQUAH, OKLA. 


Dear Author: 

If your MSS. are not sell- 
ing, perhaps an agent can assist you. I 
invite you to send me your work for a read- 
ing—no reading fee here. Moderate han- 
dling charges; editing available when 
needed. 

Do write for details. 

Cordially, 
Beth Kramer 











SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
diting, revising, rewriting, 
hosting. instruction, books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fetion, non-fiction, textbooks. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


wide clientele. Modern methods. 


Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
3441 Stockton Bivd., Sacramento 20, California 








SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Whether you are an established 
writer or this is your first try ... 


Your story, article, book or play will be 
read PERSONALLY by a specialist with 


25 years’ experience. 


Through careful analysis and suggested 
revision, we have helped scores of writers 
...and we can help you. 


FEES are as follows: $1.00 per thousand 
words to 25,000 words (minimum fee 
$5.00). $35 for book-length manuscripts 
and plays. Rates cover analysis and revi- 
sion suggestions as well. Fee and return 
postage must accompany all submissions. If 
you are selling regularly to national maga- 
zines, or have sold a book to a major pub- 
lisher, we will consider handling your 
work for the usual agency commission. 


ROSS-MORRIS ASSOCIATES 


507 Fifth Avenue °¢ New York 17, N.Y. 
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following the examples of the foregoing, and 
of other newcomers. REDBOOK is nowa maga- 
zine “for young adults.” CosMopo.itan, for 
sixty-odd years a “general”, was foundering 
during the early Fifties when Herbert Mayes 
was editing it with his left hand while editing 
Goop HouseExkEEPINc with his right—but 
not because Mayes was dividing his interest, 
Mayes claims today that the magazine was 
ahead of its time because he hired the best 
available writers—and that his audience 
“was not ready” for the excellence of his ma- 
terial. The magazine was not ahead of its 
time; it was behind. It did not begin to pick 
up until John J. O’Connell was selected as 
his successor, and the latter eventually began 
to focus each issue in a single direction, 
O’Connell developed “theme’’ issues, in 
which the non-fiction was devoted to 
psychiatry, family problems, education, the 
entertainment industry, etc. The present 
editor, Robert C. Atherton, has continued 
the policy and the magazine is now earning 
a profit. O’Connell recently told me he is 
developing a special focus for THE AMERI- 
cAN WEEKLY, of which he is now editor. 
The idea of specialization has caught on to 
such a degree that it is being carried down 
to almost unimaginable extremes. About 
seven years ago, Dell Publishing Co. issued a 
“one-shot” magazine for women interested 
in knowing that there are crowded 150,000 
hairs on each of their heads (the magazine's 
estimate) and finding what to do about or 
with them. It is called Hair Do. It sells for 
35c, and it is a big success. “We're bi-monthly, 
you know” the editor, Dorothea Zack Hanle, 
told me the other day. “Our circulation is 
almost 1,000,000. There’s no end in sight.” 
I daresay there is not. As this goes to press, 
several other new magazines have appeared 
or have been announced. Time, Inc., has Ar- 
LAS, a monthly digest of articles from foreign 
publications. Hefner is publishing SHow 
BusINnEss ILLUSTRATED, devoted to all phases 
of the entertainment world. Its first issue was 
fatter than any PLaygoy in recent months; 
its second, while thinner, was still impres- 
sively thick for a newcomer. Huntington 
Hartford, Jr., has followed SBI with Sow, 
which sells for a dollar and tries to cover the 
same field, although (judging by its first 
issue) less thoroughly. On all levels of the 
magazine business, specialization is the word. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 25) 





18 articles an issue, so it is a lively, open mar- 
ket. 

Howard Cohn is the executive editor; Bill 
Robbins, article editor. The address is 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

AMERICAN WEEKLY has been undergoing 
some changes on the top echelon executive 
level. The new publisher is Edwin C. Ken- 
nedy, who has been with the organization 
since 1934. But the editorial department con- 
tinues with John J. O’Connell as editor, 
Charles H. D. Robbins as executive editor, 
and Jack Stone as assignment editor. 

This is a Sunday Supplement distributed 
with many Hearst papers all over the country. 
One page articles of about 800 to 900 words, 
and two-pagers 1500 to 1800 words, are 
wanted which may deal with a wide range of 
subjects—family relations, health, show busi- 
ness, personality profiles, world affairs, crime, 
science, education, travel, human interest. 
Query first. Payment is $200 to $1000. 

AMERICAN WEEKLY is at 575 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


Notes and Comment 
There are Writers and Writers 


There are more than 70 million copies of 
Mickey Spillane books which have been 
bought and paid for. Mr. Spillane spends any 
average of two weeks writing a book. J, The 
Jury took ten days. He writes the end first, 
then goes back to the beginning and works 
toward the end he has set down. 


WRITERS WANTED 


We are looking for fiction and non-fiction that 
we can sell to the best markets at the best prices. 


We want books that we can sell to major pub- 
lishers, book clubs, paperbook publishers and 
other important subsidiary markets. We want 
scripts that can be made into television series. 


We want plays that can attract the best actors, 
directors and producers for a Broadway produc- 
tion and a major movie. We want articles and 
stories that we can sell to the highest paying 
magazines. 


If you can write engrossing articles, stories, 
books or plays, we will sell your work to the best 
publishers and producers in the literary and 
entertainment fields. 


If you are a professional writer (who earns at 
least $5,000 a year from your writing), we will 
handle your work on a straight 10% commission 
basis. 

If you are a beginning writer we will have to 
charge you a reading fee until we sell your work 
(at which time all fees will be refunded). Evalua- 
tion fees: $5.00 for articles and short stories, 
$10.00 for television scripts, $15.00 for theater 
plays and books. Please enclose return postage. 


Send us your articles, stories, plays and books 
now. If your work is salable, we will sell it ata 
10% commission. If your scripts are unprofes- 
sional, we will advise you on how to make them 
into professional pieces. We will report to you 
within two weeks and keep you constantly in- 
formed of how your scripts are doing in the mar- 
ket place. We look forward to seeing your work 
and sending you large checks. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





Y 0 U BENEFIT! 


FRIENDLY CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
STORY—ARTICLE—PLAY—TV SCRIPT 


1/6c¢ per sub. wd. ($5 min.) Pay on rtn. 


DAVID LEWIS 
1145 Saxon Way Menlo Park, Calif. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure first! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5é6th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per beak ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 








3265 CONNECTICUT ST. 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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Edmund G. Love’s book, Subways Are for 
Sleeping, is being tailored into a Broadway 
musical by Betty Comden and Adolph Green. 
Even before the script was ready, Frank Sin- 
atra bought the screen rights and original- 
cast recording rights for close to $1 million. 


There is a new writers’ group in New York, 
the New York Writers Guild which has a 
workshop meeting every week, with your cor- 
respondent as critic, consultant and market 
adviser. Those wishing to join must be in the 
“close-to-professional” category. 


Bertrand Russell, who said five years ago that 
he was all written out, now has three books 
ready for publication, one of which is Has 
Man A Future? Fact and Fiction. He is 88 
years old and probably still at work on other 
books. 





28 Exciting Years 
(Continued from page 31) 





This worked to perfection. I would prop 
the outline of an episode in front of me, 
visualize the scene, and let go. Within a 
month I could knock off two complete scripts 
between 8:00 and 12:00 in the morning. I 
always read over my outline before beginning 
dictation so as to have the episode’s action 
firmly in mind. This left afternoons and half 
the week for future plotting and other activ- 
ities, 

I guess everyone works differently and I 
know writers who don’t use outlines. A story 
is a lot like a house to me and I know all good 
builders work from blueprints. I made a de- 
tailed outline for the first pulp story I sold 
and followed the practice afterward, That 
was my trouble when I started; I just wrote 
without any idea where I was going. I ab- 
solutely couldn’t have done without an out- 
line when dictating. One of my writer friends 
uses the same idea for his short stories. All 
the scenes are listed on a page and one item 
would appear like this: “Joe, Madge, store, 
14.” This means to him the scene between 
Joe and Madge at the store must not take 
more than a half page. By adding the figures 
up he knows exactly how many pages the 
story will take. I suppose someone will holler 
“contrived” in disdain but he is successful. 
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I ran into some strange situations. Occasion. 
ally the show’s director would be ordered to 
cut costs. If the show had used an average of 
six characters per episode, he would instruct 
me to do with five for the coming 13-week 
period. 

One time, when faced by one of these man- 
dates, I created a new character. He was 
found on a mountainside, proved to be a 
mute. He had a lot of important things to tell, 
but he had to do it by signs or writing. It was 
surprising what depth this gave the story. But 
the actors in the cast were angry. They said 
there were six characters in the script but 
only five were being paid. 

Many frustrating, comical, rewarding and 
strange incidents took place during the six- 
teen years and 15,000,000 words of the “‘Air 
Adventures of Jimmie Allen,’ “Captain 
Midnight,” and “Sky King.” 

I think the strangest took place when we 
entered World War II. In the fall of 1941, 
Captain Midnight was countering Jap in- 
trigue in the Pacific and I conceived the idea 
of having the Japs attempt to capture the 
Hawaiian Islands as their first base for in- 
vading the United States, and built a half- 
year series on this theme. I was far ahead 
with fifty episodes written when Pearl Har- 
bor was bombed on December 7th. All these 
had to be junked and a new series devised. 

Eventually, I became dissatisfied. The 
money I was making compensated for ac- 
cusations of being a scribbler, hack, word- 
factory, and formula writer. To the last 
charge I cheerfully pled guilty, although I’ve 
always heard the word used disparagingly 
and I don’t like it. In the old days there was 
the “pulp formula” and now you hear about 
the “slick formula.” A college professor once 
told me, “Don’t prostitute your art by writ- 
ing to a formula.” I think this is a lot of hog- 
wash. All writing follows some sort of a for- 
mula. 

Not long ago I was asked to give a short 
definition of a story, one that would be true 
of most fiction, back to the beginnings of 
story writing. There are three basic elements: 
people (character) ; struggle (conflict) ; and 
change. For obviously, at the story’s end, 
things (usually people) are not the same as 
they were in the beginning. Therefore, I 
came up with: 





was 





CONFLICT CHANGES CHARACTER 


This doesn’t fit old pulps because the hero 
was always white and the villain always 
black. 

While on the subject of formula I will pass 
on a motto which a very successful friend has 
on the wall above her desk: 

AN APPEALING CHARACTER, 
STRUGGLING AGAINST GREAT ODDS, 
FOR A WORTHWHILE GOAL. 

For beginning writers, I have always heard 
the old adage to write, write, write. There is 
only one road and it is a lonely one. Each one 
must work out his salvation by himself. 

I am reminded of the time I started playing 
golf. Take lessons from a pro? Of course not. 
I would learn by myself. All I needed was to 
play and practice. I did this for five years and 
had only broken 100 a few times. A friend 
persuaded me to take a course of six lessons. 
The pro watched me swing and said, “You 
don’t know any of the fundamentals.” A 
month later I was breaking 80. 

Why take the hard way? Why not shorten 
the process? Many times since, I’ve wished I 
could have found a writing pro to whom I 
could have gone for help. In the first agoniz- 
ing years the beginning writer needs, in large 
measure, the two I’s: Information and In- 
spiration. He can get these to a certain ex- 
tent from writing magazines, as I did from 
WD, but he needs more than that. 

I have read that a budding artist (singer, 
sculptor, or painter) often studied under one 
who had already reached the pinnacle. But 
would there be many, if any, successful writ- 
ers willing to sacrifice the necessary time? 

I believe a beginning fiction writer has a 
much more difficult problem today than 
thirty years ago. That was the golden age of 
the pulps, when an embryo writer could 
make a living ($100 then bought as much as 
$300 now) while developing his skill. Believe 
me, that was how many of today’s successful 
writers started. 

In order to sell fiction today a writer must 
have reached a far higher level than his 
counterpart of the pulp era. Therefore he is 
in greater need of help. He needs everything 
he can grasp, both inner strength and out- 
side aid, for someway, somehow, he must 
gain the extra speed needed totrack the edi- 
torial barrier. 





CHRISTOPHER EARLE & ASSOCIATES 


It is the purpose of CE&A to guide each accepted 
writer-client to an achievement of the goals the 
writer sets for himself. This is accomplished by 
careful criticism and encouragement from per- 
sons who have achieved success in the writer's 
field of effort, and by our effective marketing 
methods. Each manuscript entrusted to us is ac- 
corded the respect expected by its author; and 
through our unique system of client-agent com- 
munications, the author never loses contact with 
his manuscript. In marketing, every effort is made 
to place each manuscript with the most suitable 
publication at the most desirable rate of payment 
to the client. It is the desire of CE&A to act as 
marketing agent for only those persons who en- 
gage in writing with serious intent, and to func- 
tion as a literary service for only those persons 
who manifest an ability to benefit by professional 
criticism of their work. 


DRAMA « FICTION ¢ NON-FICTION 
GHOSTING 


Reading fee and critique $1 per 1,000 words ¢ fee 
refunded following sale © acknowledgment 
within one week of receipt of manuscript. 


5 DARBY ¢ DEERFIELD e¢ ILLINOIS 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 
Name . 


II 3c cca tah aoeinas ew eae o baa eee aaa eRe 

















MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 
539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 5c each. 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
4203 Ashworth St., Lakewood, Calif. 

PHONE: Metcalf 0-2636. 

RATES: 75c per M wads. Editing—$1.50 per M wds. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


SUE WILSON 


2833 East Fourth Street, National City, Calif. 
PHONE: GR 7-0700. 


RATES: Average 20c per page; TV and Dramatic 
Scripts—40c per page. Special rates for 
full-length books (state wordage). 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge; extensive 5c 
extra per page. 


CARBON COPIES: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
per page. 


L. S. McGAHEY 
P. O. Box 936, San Diego 12, California. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, books) ; 
scientific, TV and dramatic scripts, 40c 
per page. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 5c each. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
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HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


DONALD E. BERGEN 

Brooklea Hosp., Upper King St.,Greenwich, Conn. 
PHONE: WEstmore 7-4641. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional 2c per 
pg. ea. 


JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 


corRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 2c ea. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00 per thousand words. 


MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 
CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 5c ea. 
279 N. Main St., Jonesboro, Georgia. 

RATE: 25c per page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
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EVA-MARIA ROBINSON 
258 Wayne, Haysville, Kansas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words, special rates on 
book length. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MRS. M. JAMES’ 
MIDWEST TYPING SERVICE 
20960 Ontaga St., Farmington, Michigan. 


PHONE: GR 4-4098. 


RATES: 65c per M words; book lengths, 55c 
per M. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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SHIRLEY E. KRAVITZ 
P.O. Box 321, Linden, New Jersey 


RATES: 65c per M words (stories, books, articles) ; 
$1.00 Min. Ditto Duplicating: $3.00 per 
100 each. 


CARBON copy: One, free; additional 2c ea. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TYPING and 
EDITING SERVICE 

4636 Crest Ave., S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
RATES: 20c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


SHEILA KRAVETZ 
S566 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn 7,N.Y. 
RE 














PHONE: HY 8-6547. 

RATES: 40c per page—single space; 60c per page 
—double space (stories, books, articles) ; 
50c per page (TV & dramatic scripts) ; lc [= 
per line poetry. 

CORRECTIONS & POSTAGE: Included. 

CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 5c each. 

TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. (Pica). 

EXTRA CHARGE: Re-writes (extensive) 80c per pg. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


























CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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JEAN GRAY ALLEN 


1235 Derry St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


a 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line, minimum, 50c 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional 5c each. 
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‘TEXAS 
LOUISE FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line; Mimeographing $3.00 per 100 each. 





CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. Poetry, Ic a line. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 











Writer’s Market (Continued from page 43) 





Poetry Markets 


One, Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. Fifth St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Monthly magazine for 
youth (senior high and beyond) in the American 
Lutheran Church. Buys small amount of short 
poetry with a Christian education value. 


Onward, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. A weekly for 
youth between the ages of 12 and 15. Uses some 
poetry about nature, but not over two verses in 
length. 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Poetry, written along inspira- 
tional, religious and nature themes, should not 
exceed 20 lines. Payment is 50c a line. 


The Sign, Union City, N. J. Uses poetry of gen- 
eral interest as well as religious nature. 


Steps, Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Weekly paper for chil- 
dren, grades 4 to 6, in The American Lutheran 
Church. Pays a minimum of Ic a word for short 
poems. 


Sunday School Messenger, 230 E. Ohio St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Publishes verse having religious 
or moral emphasis, 4 to 16 lines, 10c per line. This 
is a weekly publication for adults. 


Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Issued weekly for youths from the age of 12 to 15. 
Uses short verse with payment of $1.00 per verse 
upon acceptance. 


Teenways, Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. 
Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Weekly paper for 
junior highs, grades 7 to 9, in The American 
Lutheran Church. Uses short poems with spiritual 
theme or church relationship. 


This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 
Mo. Some poems of a Christian family slant, from 
6 to 16 lines, are used. Stamped, self-addressed 
envelope must accompany each submission for 
possible return. 


Together, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Monthly publication of the Methodist Church. 
Uses short poems in a special section for children. 


The Torch, 141 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Buys a little poetry of Catholic interest. 


Upward, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Issued weekly and mailed to churches in monthly 
sets. Readers are boys and girls 13 to 16 in south- 
ern Baptist Sunday Schools. Pays $5.00 for short 
verse or poetry. 


The Youth’s Instructor, Takoma Park, Washing- 
ton 12, D.C. Issued weekly for 16 to 30-year-old 
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readers. Buys poetry that is suited to a Christian 
youth magazine, 32-line maximum. Pays $1.00 a 
line maximum for poetry on acceptance. 


Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Occasionally uses poetry up to 12 lines for Lu- 
theran readers between 12 and 15 years of age, 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for folder 
stating editorial requirements. 


’Til 8 Stories, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Uses a small amount of poetry for 5 to 8-year-olds, 


Trailblazer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Poems of 4 to 16 lines, slanted for juniors, 
are used. 


Trails For Juniors, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 
3, Tenn. Uses poems for children 9 to 12 years of 
age. Query first. 


Venture, 920 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Slanted to boys and girls 12 to 14 years of age. 
“Short poems with real appeal to this age group 
will be used. Payment 2c a word and up on 
acceptance.” 


Vision, Beaumont and Pine, Box 179, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Issued weekly for young people of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Church, 12 to 18 years of age. 
Uses short poems. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. Uses verse of four to eight lines. Read- 
ership is 11 to 14-year age group. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Golf Magazine, 117 E. 31st St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Uses 4-line poems only. Should deal with 
golfing. 


Hoofs and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Rd., Tuc 
son, Ariz. Uses quite a bit of short verse at the ends 
of columns for which they pay 25c to 50c a line. 
Humorous 2 to 8-line verses on horse-and-cowboy 
subjects are also needed. 


Pool Life, 53 Academy St., Newark 2, N. J. A bi- 
monthly using humorous verse, relating to pools 
and swimming. 


Ski Magazine, 3 Lebanon, Hanover, N. H. Issued 
six times a year. Uses 400 to 800-word poems. 
Slanted toward skiing enthusiasts. 


Skiing News Magazine, Box 7858, Denver 15, 
Colo. $2.50 is paid for poetry used here, relating 
to the world of skiing. 


The Woman Bowler, 1225 Dublin Rd., Columbus 
12, Ohio. Very little verse or poetry used but all 
submissions should be on bowling theme only. 


Sunday Newspaper Magazine 
Supplements 


Suburbia Today, The Magazine of Pleasant Places, 
60 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. Uses poetry 
which relates directly or obliquely to suburban life 
or problems. 
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Today, The Philadelphia Inquirer Magazine, 400 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pays $5.00 for 
verse but it must be 3 or 4 lines only, relating to 
entertaining aspects of our life today. 


Women’s Magazines 


Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Uses poetry appealing to parents of babies. 


Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. Uses about 7 or 8 quality poems in each 
issue and pays $5.00 to $10.00 for these. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Uses poetry of the highest literary caliber, 
of any length up to roughly 30 lines. Payment is 
$1.00 per line. 


Mother’s Home Life, 179 E. Second St., Winona, 
Minn. Buys a few short poems. 


My Baby Magazine, 302 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y. Uses only very short verse for which they 
pay $5.00 each. 


National Business Woman, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Buys some short, light 
verse for which they pay $3.00. 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield 3, Mass. Uses a few short poems. Noth- 
ing sensational or of too sentimental nature used 
here. Emphasis is on wholesomeness. 





This Day Magazine, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Buys some poems from 6 to 16 lines. 
Emphasis here is on good moral principles with a 
Christian family slant. 


Trade Journals 


Atom Industry, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Style here is “plain language” and they pay 
5c a word for verse. 


Author & Journalist, 3365 Martin Dr., Boulder, 
Colo. Some verses of interest to writers are used 
here. 


Bulletin of Maternal and Infant Health, 116 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. This magazine is 
aimed at a professional audience and the poetry 
interest here would be in medical subjects and 
parent education. 


Church School Builder, 2923 Troost Ave., Box 
527, Kansas City 10, Mo. Poems along Sunday 
School lines for which 10c a line is paid. 


Concept, the Journal of Creative Ideas For Ceme- 
teries, Suite 713-716, Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Uses poetry on which pay- 
ment varies. 


Illinois Dental Journal, 1757 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 12, Ill. To be accepted here, verse must be 
relevant to dentistry. 





Beginners Only 


O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


(1) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















The Writer’s Dilemma, a collection of essays 
with an introduction by Stephen Spender. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 88 pp. 
$2.50. 


Some time ago, the editor of THE Times 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT of London asked a 
heterogeneous selection of ten authors this 
question: What are the limits beyond his 
own control that threaten the modern writer? 
The authors queried were Saul Bellow, John 
Bowen, A. Calder-Marshall, Lawrence Dur- 
rell, William Golding, Gerald Heard, Natha- 
lie Sarraute, Alan Sillitoe, Arnold Toynbee, 
and Richard Wollheim. Their responses, first 
published individually in the British literary 
weekly, comprise the substance of this book. 


The leading question on which this book is 
founded is the kind that virtually invites an- 
swers which wander all over the metaphysical 
lot. And to be perfectly truthful, about fifty 
per cent of this book is fancily-phrased wind. 
But the rest is more than worth the time of a 
reader who is engaged in being or becoming 
a writer. 


Skip Spender; all he does is summarize what 
the others say. And when Toynbee states that 
“a writer's work is to discover ideas and to 
disseminate them,” he is (like God) creating 
all writers in his own image: quite a few 
pretty fair non-axe-grinding novelists have 
turned out a lifetime’s work with only (!) a 
quick and sure sense of the shifts that occur 
in an emotional relationship. 

As a thumbnail guide, the ones to read are 
Durrell, Sarraute, Bellow, Sillitoe, and Woll- 
heim. The others are all a little too hypno- 
tized and/or alarmed by such things as 
brainwashing, public relations and advertis- 
ing techniques for influencing human de- 
cisions, and other such hidden-persuader as- 
pects of what one of them calls “the Psycho- 
logical Revolution.” 

Lawrence Durrell drops some cautionary 
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Books for Writers 


By Gerald Walker 


remarks about “the Artist as a Public Opin- 
ionator.” In the writer’s daily mail “come 
hundreds of letters asking him to take up 
public positions on every conceivable matter 
from the fate of Irish horses or homosexuals 
to the rights and wrongs of nuclear warfare 
and theosophy.” Durrell notes the tempta- 
tion to become a capsule-commentator or “a 
hardened committee man.” He says, “It is, 
of course, very flattering (to an artist) to see 
his epigram printed in Sayings of Today be- 
side a message from the Pope and one from 
Mr. Eisenhower. But it is very doubtful 
whether he has anything to say which could 
be more original than the other pronounce- 
ments by public figures. . . .” 

But Durrell strongly doubts that righting 
mundane wrongs is the artist’s function. Pos- 
sibly having in mind some of his fellow- 
contributors to the present volume, he notes, 
“A gaggle of artists round a table busily dis- 
cussing the human crisis in our culture does 
not look very different from a Politburo of 
uncultivated and unshaven peasants discuss- 
ing how to ameliorate the living standard of 
a backward province.” Not only does Durrell 
find the do-gooder posture somewhat ridic- 
ulous, he also thinks it dangerous because it 
keeps a writer from doing that inward shift- 
ing of feelings and thoughts that is his real 
business. “You get closer to your fellow man, 
paradoxically enough,” Durrell opines, “by 
trying to get closer to yourself.” 

In a similar vein, Richard Wollheim ob- 
serves, “To visualize the Artist as Family 
Doctor of the world is one of the recurrent 
fantasies by means of which the uncreative 
take their revenge upon the creative.” 

Nathalie Sarraute, one of France’s ablest 
practitioners of the “new” novel, is a woman 
who most definitely has her head screwed 
down securely. She confesses to be not at all 
anxious about what people term our “in- 
creasingly technological society.” Neither is 





she disconcerted by “the immense process of 
intellectual levelling, stupefaction and men- 
tal pressure . . .” Quite the reverse. Mlle. Sar- 
raute feels that we (writers, anyway) are 
actually stimulated by the fact that “from 
childhood on we are submerged by an ocean 
of commonplaces and platitudes.” She goes 
along with Cocteau, whom she quotes as say- 
ing, “The spirit of creation is the spirit of 
contradiction.” And how does a writer know 
what to contradict if he doesn’t expose him- 
self willingly and tough-mindedly to conven- 
tion, vulgarity and stupidity in his daily life? 

If Nathalie Sarraute feels she must be on 
guard against any particular thing, it is the 
“subtler, more formidable pressure . . . to be 
found in the great works of the past. These 
demand of a writer a difficult type of con- 
duct, a painful, dual effort. For he must at 
the same time impregnate himself with them 
and forget them; see with their eyes a uni- 
verse enriched with all the complexity with 
which they furnished it, and yet see it intact 
and new. While studying the admirable 
implements forged by his predecessors, he 
must never forget that these implements 


could only be used by them. If he fails in this 
imperative requirement he ceases to be a 
writer, he disappears into academicism.” She 
concludes that “‘the real danger for all writ- 
ers . . . is not that of being crushed by medi- 
ocrity but rather of being dazzled by genius.” 

Other pungent quotes include Saul Bel- 
low’s: “Disappointment with its human ma- 
terial is built into the contemporary novel. 
... Therefore the important humanity of the 
novel must be the writer’s own. . . . But we 
(of the twentieth century) may be some- 
where between a false greatness and a false 
insignificance.” 

Alan Sillitoe: “As a child I was mind- 
manipulated by the society I grew up in, was 
brainwashed on going to school to think God 
good, my country right or wrong, cut-throat 
business the only way to run a nation’s econ- 
omy, and war the best method of uniting a 
nation to defend its market. . . . Working 
men and women who read do not have the 
privilege of seeing themselves honestly and 
realistically portrayed in novels.” 

Perhaps the most piercing comment on the 
over-all subject of this symposium was made 
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by Tolstoy. As quoted by one of the contrib- 
utors, the Russian novelist declared, “What 
matters is not what the censor does to what 
I have written but to what I might have writ- 
ten.” Which is not only provocative enough 
in itself, but is also an apt segué into the dis- 
cussion of the next two books. 


The Erotic in Literature: A Historical Sur- 
vey of Pornography as Delightful as it is 
Indiscreet, by David Loth. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 256 pp., $5.95. 


Well, there is that subtitle to begin with. If 
anything is a tipoff that this is at best a 
medium-serious book about a vitally serious 
subject (particularly for writers), this is it. 
And despite Jacques Barzun’s book-jacket 
endorsement of the book’s “extensive schol- 
arliness,” it remains a kind of superficial, 
hopping-skipping-and-jumping freshman 


survey of the subject much like Ralph Ginz- 


burg’s much-hurried An Unhurried View of 
Erotics several years back. 


What David Loth does do well is to point 
up all sorts of absurd inconsistencies in the 
interpretation of court decisions on so-called 
“obscene” works; inconsistencies in the ac- 
tions taken by Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments; and inconsistencies in the outlook 
of various peoples at various times of history. 

But Mr. Loth’s personal attitudes on the 
subject, as reflected in this book, seem too 
closely wedded to this absurdly inconsistent 
status quo for his book to apply any of the 
much-needed pressure for further change in 
relaxing antiquated taboos. He falls back too 
readily upon the benevolent mediating effect 
of “‘a sense of decency . . . good taste... 
and a healthy respect for the attitude of the 
community . . .” This (ironically enough, 
after having demonstrated the relativism of 
opinion on the subject of what is or is not 
obscene) is endowing public opinion of this 
time and place with a certain absolute right- 
ness. My own personal opinion—or preju- 
dice, if you will—is that we are now at a stage 
when such “moderate” opinion is harmful. 
That’s because writers are now so close to 
overthrowing the last remaining taboos about 
dealing with so-called obscene or scatological 
subjects. This is a time not for moderates like 
Mr. Loth, but for rebels who will take their 
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chances like Norman Mailer. It is, indeed, 
time at long last for the twentieth-century 
Daddy-rebel of them all, Henry Miller. 


Tropic of Cancer, by Henry Miller. New 
York: Grove Press, 318 pp., $7.50. 


It’s taken us more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury to catch up with this book, first pub- 
lished in 1934 in Paris. Its author became a 
dishonored prophet in his own country, and 
his book a “hot,” under-the-counter com- 
modity. But late or not, let’s be grateful for 
its appearance at all: how many really great 
books are there that we can afford to ignore 
any one of them? 

Still, the fussing rear-guard of official and 
self-appoint, quasi-official Sex Stiflers in our 
midst does not surrender graciously, if at all. 
Our pure-minded Post Office Department 
made one last effort to ban the book from the 
mails for obscenity and thus fastidiously pre- 
serve the kissing-sweetness of its mailcarriers’ 
hands. (Suggestion: why don’t they just de- 
liver the mail?) And Time, in an intricate 
hatchet-job review, paternally reassured its 
single-breasted subscribers in suburbia-land 
that the Miller opus is dirty, si; significant, no. 

So Tropic of Cancer has been published in 
America at last and—what do you know?— 
the Republic still stands; there has been only 
the usual seasonal increase in delinquency. 
Maybe we were brighter than we thought 
when as kids we chanted, “Sticks and stones 
may break my bones, but names will never 
harm me.” 

On the contrary, “obscene” words such as 
are to be found in Miller’s work may do just 
the opposite of harm: they may expand the 
reader’s horizons and make him that much 
more a free man. Believe it or not, and de- 
spite much of what you may have heard or 
read, this is a cleansing, astringent book that 
will rid many minds of a lot of useless, stulti- 
fying excess baggage. 

“The superstructure (of the word) is a lie,” 
Henry Miller writes, “and the foundation is 
a huge quaking fear. . .. Who that has a des- 
perate, hungry eye can have the slightest re- 
gard for these existent governments, laws, 
codes, principles, ideals, ideas, totems, and 
taboos? ...the task which the artist implicitly 
sets himself is to overthrow existing values, 
to make of the chaos about him an order 
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which is his own, to sow strife and ferment 
so that by the emotional release those who 
are dead may be restored to life . . .” 

It would seem, then, that the powers-that- 
be know what they are about when they ban 
him. Obscenity is only the given excuse, but 
the reason is that Henry Miller is subversive 
—quite possibly the most honorably, glo- 
riously subversive author who ever lived. He 
is not irreverent; rather, Miller is lyrically 
reverent about a vision of life that simply 
includes more of the truth of living than 
many conventional minds can bear. It may 
yet happen that Miller’s individualistic 
brand of subversion will topple this Repub- 
lic, and to our benefit. But it will not be to- 
morrow. In the meantime he has accom- 
plished the near-impossible feat of present- 
ing himself in words, totally, with neither 
excuse nor brag guadocio. He neither feels 
ashamed of himself nor boasts, and this is 
accomplishment enough for any writer. 

The book is not a novel, not a writer’s jour- 
nal, not autobiography; it’s a little of each, 
though, and a good bit more. The central 
character is named Henry Miller, a hungry 
(for food, women, life), penniless (but 
wealthy in spirit and vitality, resilience and 
humor) writer down-but-not-out in Paris in 
the early Thirties. The book is made up of 
the things that happen to him. Funny things, 
sickness, sexual encounters; these are re- 
corded. He thinks of his wife in America as 
he chases a Parisian whore with the money 
his spouse has cabled; and this is recorded. 
All is recorded—a sublime amalgam of bits 
and snatches, comprising what Lawrence 
Durrell has called “one of the great liberating 
confessions of our age.” 

Stylistically, Miller usually insists on calling 
a spade a shovel; this leads to a certain 
unevenness. But it also leads to a unique 
glory. 

“If now and then,” writes Miller, “we en- 
counter pages that wound and scar, that 
wring groans and tears and curses, know that 
they come from a man with his back up, a 
man whose only defenses left are his words 
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and his words are always stronger than the 
lying, crushing weight of the world, stronger 
than all the racks and wheels which the cow- 
ardly invent to crush out the miracle of 
personality.” 

There are many such pages, products of the 
miracle of Henry Miller’s personality, in this 
book. If we read them right, they cannot but 
make us bigger, better than we are. They will 
reduce the burden of shame we tote around 
with us, increase our pride and self- 
acceptance, and stiffen our backs to the 
Stiflers. 


Virgo Descending, by Thomas Duncan, 
Doubleday & Company, 282 pages, $3.95. 


Writers will read Thomas Duncan’s novel 
with a comforting sense of self-identification, 
for it is narrated by a free-lancer and is the 
record of roughly twenty years of his career. 
The writer’s world is varied and fascinating. 
For Pete McCabe, it is composed of bourbon 
and nembutal and a battered typewriter that 
had become accustomed to his two fingers; 
of blue weekends and cocktail parties and 
Mrs. Gonzales from across the tracks for con- 
solation in the early hours of the morning. 
But Virgo Descending is also the story of 
Solveig Skovgaard, a young lady of partic- 
ular charm, overwhelming literary ambition, 
and a decided lack of respect for copyrights. 

Briefly, the two meet at a literary colony in 
Santa Fe. Miss Skovgaard flashes a well- 
turned leg, and within five chapters the pre- 
dictable happens, complicated by the fact 
that Pete falls in love. Solveig tries to per- 
suade him to ghost-write her memoirs. With 
indignation that is mild under the circum- 
stances (she has already stolen a number of 
his poems and had them published as her 
own) he refuses and she promptly marries 
another writer who is ready and willing. 
From this point, the story is concerned with 
the innocence undone as Virgo Descends. 
Virgo, incidentally, is Solveig and the main 
question treated in the book is whether she 
can be blamed for the misery she subse- 
quently causes. 

Virgo Descending tells how trick best sellers 
are made and with what cost to the people 
involved in their sometimes fabulous suc- 
cesses. Author Duncan writes with authority 
about critics, book clubs and promotion cam- 
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paigns. His story goes to the people involved 
and. treats their desires and heartbreak, the 
limits to which they will go to be successful 
in the literary field. One such person caught 
up and attracted is Solveig Skovgaard. Mr. 
Duncan is preoccupied with hunting for the 
reason behind her ruthless pursuit of wealth 
and fame and probes the effect of that pur- 
suit on the other characters in the novel. Al- 
though he delves extensively into her child- 
hood and background, and although we 
know virtually all there is to know about her 
by the end of the book, a truly satisfactory 
explanation of her conduct is never advanced. 
She is greedy and has made a good stab at 
ruining the lives of at least three men and 
one never really knows why. 

Aside from an opening paragraph that 
smacks of Daphne DuMaurier’s Rebecca 
“Early this morning I dreamed that . . .,” 
etc.) and a somewhat flat ending, this book 
fills what I feel is a definite need. There have 
been too few novels published in recent years 
about writers. The layman doesn’t know 
about the muffled telephone and the hours 
spent frozen, staring at typewriter keys, try- 
ing to make an opening sentence come. Mr. 
Duncan, who has also had published two 
other novels and several volumes of poetry, 
knows his stuff and writes about it with assur- 
ance. He has written an entertaining, if not 
brilliant, novel.—Elizabeth Stewart 
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The International Blueprinter, 33 E. Congress 
Pkwy., Chicago 5, Ill. Edited for blueprint, photo- 
copy and allied reproduction firms and dealers in 
architects’, engineers’ and draftsmen’s supplies and 
equipment. Uses poetry if related to reproduction 
industry and usually pays $5.00 depending on 
length and quality. 


The Progressive Teacher, 615 Mars at W. Sixth, 
N., Morristown, Tenn. Uses verse and poetry that 
can be used as recitations in school entertainments. 


Tic Magazine, P.O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. A 
magazine for dentists, dental assistants and oral 
hygienists. Preference is for verse of a light and 
humorous quality with point and substance, up 
to 32 lines. 


NON-PAYING POETRY MARKETS 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Buddhist World Philosophy, Box 28, Three Rivers, 
Mich. Uses poetry in harmony with the philo- 
sophical atheism of original Buddhism, peace and 
interracial matters. Major portion of circulation is 
in the Orient and Europe. No payment except sub- 
scriptions and copies of the magazine. 


The Hoosier Farmer, 130 E. Washington St., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. Uses verse or poetry sent in by 
amateurs and judged by the staff to be the best. 


The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. Poetry of Episcopal Church inter- 
est is used but not paid for. 


New Mexico Magazine, P. O. Box 1716, Santa Fe, 
Uses poetry as fillers but no payment is made. 


Poetry Magazines 
The American Bard, 1154 N. Ogden Dr., Holly- 


wood 46, Calif. Uses poetry on all subjects and 
various lengths. No payment except cash prizes. 


American Weave, 4109 Bushnell Rd., University 
Heights 18, Ohio. Uses good American poems of 
all types and lengths. Several cash prizes. 


The Beloit Poetry Journal, P.O. Box 2, Beloit, 
Wisc. Uses all types of poetry from the most ex- 
perimental to the most conservative (with em- 
phasis on quality) and-is always on the lookout 
for interesting new talent. No restrictions as to 
length or form. One unusual feature is the policy 
of devoting occasional issues to one long poem or 
to a special chapbook on one theme. No payment 
except copies of the magazine. 


Blue River Poetry Review, R.R. 6, Shelbyville, 
Ind. Any type of poetry considered. The usual 
limit is 20 lines, although some exceptions are 
made. Free verse preferred. Humorous verse 
wanted. No payment, except prizes. 


Epos, Crescent City, Fla. Only the most distin- 
guished poetry used. Wants unusual and dramatic 
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subject matter, vivid imagery and technical skill. 
No line limit. Payment in contributor’s copies. 


Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, Conn, 
Need short, professional poetry which has impact 
and originality. Favors no clique; any carefully- 
written poem which communicates something 
would be of interest here. High standards, but wel- 
comes so-called “off-trail” pieces. Pays in con- 
tributor’s copies only. Verses submitted without 
stamped, self-addressed envelope are destroyed. 


Pasque Petals, Valley Springs, S.D. Uses poetry 
only of seasonal or any regional theme, not too 
modern or radical, from South Dakotans only, past 
or present. 


Patterns, 118 S. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. Will 
consider verse on any subject, any theme, any 
technique, as long as it is not imitative. 


Quicksilver, A Quarterly Magazine of Poetry, 
4429 Foard St., Ft. Worth 19, Texas. Uses poetry 
centering on the state of Man, his inward crises 
and his moments of vision; vigorous experimental 
and individualistic work; verse plays ranging in 
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Pays in prizes and copies of the magazine. 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. Uses the 
best lyrical poems obtainable, usually limited to 
50 to 60 lines. No extremist work desired. No pay- 
ment except prizes. 
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Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
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The Cresset, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. They will consider contemporary verse or 
poetry up to 20 lines. 


Epoch, A Tri-Annual of Contemporary Literature, 
159 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Explicator, Box 10, U.S.C. Station, Colum- 
bia, S.C. No payment, but does buy permission to 
reprint poetry. 


Grecourt Review, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. Interested in poems by students, under- 
graduate or graduate. Looking for new ideas, new 
forms. Payment in -bound reprints and contrib- 
utor’s copy. 


Inland, P. O. Box 685, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
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Payment in subscription and contributor’s copy. 
No length restrictions. 


The Kansas Magazine, Dept. of English, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kan. Issued annu- 
ally. No definite length requirements for poetry, 
though great length is a handicap. No payment 
except copies of the magazine. 








Keystone Folklore Quarterly, Box 105, Glenshaw, 
Pa. No verse used except genuine popular ballad 
versions or other folk verse. 


The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Teaneck, N. J. Concerns itself with contem- 
porary writing in the field of belles lettres both in 
the United States and abroad. Uses verse with no 
restric tions and no payment. 


Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
This magazine combines the former New Masses 
and Mainstream. 


Names, Journal of the American Name Society, 2 
Georgiou Vendiri St., Filothei, Athens, Greece. 
Aimed at those interested in names and onomatol- 
ogy. Publishes verse or poetry possibly as a novelty. 


Negro History Bulletin, 1538 Ninth St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D.C. Issued monthly, October 
through May, for the schools and lay public. Uses 
poetry not over four stanzas in length. Payment in 
contributor’s copies. 


The Personalist, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. Uses very little poetry. 


Perspective, A Quarterly of Literature and the 
Arts. Uses quality poetry intended for an audience 
familiar with, for example, Stevens, Pound, Eliot. 
No restrictions on length. 





Television Agents 





Here is an up-to-date listing of literary 
agents in Hollywood who are approved by 
the Writer’s Guild: 


Ashley-Steiner Corporation, 449 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


William Barnes Agency, 247 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Herman Bernie Agency, 260 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Shirley Collier Agency, 204 So. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 


Harold Cornsweet Literary Agency, 1093 Broxton 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Lawrence Cruikshank, 9172 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Darrow Agency, 9884 Santa Monica Blvd., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Famous Artists Corporation, 9441 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Kurt Frings Agency, 242 No. Canon Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Mitchell Gertz Agency, Inc., 338 North Rodeo 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


(Continued on page 74) 





Attention—novelists! 
Novel Books, Inc. 
and Merit Books, Inc. 
3755 W. Armitage 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


are currently very much in the market for 
50,000 word male-slanted novels com- 
bining suspense, adventure and man- 
woman interest. We have some of the 
best men in the field writing for us, but 
we want and need more. Our advances 
begin at $300-$350 against royalties, but 
go to TWO and THREE times that high for 
repeat authors or men whose work we 
really like! We'll read promptly, and pay 
immediately upon acceptance. 


Send finished novels or first few chap- 
ters plus synopsis to Paul G. Neimark, 
Editor, Novel Books, or Frank Sorren, 
Editor, Merit Books. 


(Note: We're also in the market for manly 
short stories for our men's magazines.) 











THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
... I'm Teaching. 

| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 

| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
Personal Guidance. 


Alse 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. W. 
1726 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Shop & Swap 


CLASSIFIED 








Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval, For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty-five cents a word, 
including name and address. Count address num- 
ber as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a WritTeR’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for February 
issue must reach us by December 1. 


BPP PPPPPPORPP PP PPP LLLP 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Indispensable for every writer, journalist etc. 
Improve your writing and speaking style— 
use foreign words and terms! You’ll find them 
fast and easy in our NEW, SENSATIONAL 
Dictionary in 21 languages (equivalent of 420 
bilingual dictionaries). Order for only $10. 
Details free. Write now: Universum, Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 








10 Books for $1.00. Request Catalogue first 
for selection. Foster Book Company, 4502W 
No. Racine Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 





Try Us! No obligation. Costs less. Book- 
search, RD #2, Greenville, Penna. 


Special For Writers, Cartoonists! Chance to 

buy “DR. ATOM,” exciting privately circu- 

lated picture story book. Send $1.00 today. 

— Playhouse, P.O. Box 5922, Chicago, 
inols. 





Health Secrets Everyone Should Know.” No 
other book like this. Amazing details free. 
Dr. Wayne Sutton, Dinuba 19, Calif. 





Writers: Negative means failure; Positive 
spells success. Learn Positive Dominance 
Attitude! Read simplified, non-technical ex- 
planations and understandings of Modern 
Psychoanalytical Knowledge and the New 
Knowledge of the Laws and Wishes of the 
Dynamic Unconscious Mind. Useful in char- 
acterization, motivation and dialogue. Free 
details. Write John Meacham, Modern Re- 
search, 707-W, E. Moreland, Phoenix 6, Ariz. 
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Books Located! You Name It—We Find It. 
Bookmark, 51F Walnut, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





Equip Yourself with the tools of your profes- 
sion. We have them, send for catalogue. Fos- 
ter Book Co., 4502WD, N. Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. 





George Kauffman’s novel “The Paper Train,” 
or words, $1. 1338 Spruce, Berkeley 9, 
alif. 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin (sample copy 4c). Lillian 
Elders, Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 300-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Learn Sign Painting—Highly profitable. Stra- 
ley, 410-D So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 





Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 





How Put Suspense in Stories. How Make 
Characters Real People. How Make Writing 
Beautiful. 75c each. Two, $1.40. All, $2.10. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Make Big Money Writing Simple trade maga- 
zine articles. No tedious study required. No 
wasted time practicing. Hundreds of maga- 
zines buying material each month, 5,000 word 
instruction manual $2.98 postpaid. Market list 
free. Satisfaction or money refunded, The 
Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach Drive, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 
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Learn Basic Plot Situations. Send $2.00 for 
plot handbook. Larson, 105 South 14th, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 





Secret Mail ‘adieu, "$3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 





Remails 15c. Receiving/Forwarding $2 mo. 
Capital Views. Rublee, 1536 17th St., N.W 
Washington, D. C. 





New York City Secret Address. $3.00 monthly. 
Reiss, Box 129-H, New York 18, N. Y. 





Glamorous Hollywood Secret Address, Fast 
service. Letters remailed, 25c each; ten, $1.00. 
Agee, Box 802, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Remail—25c. 
Mo. 





Margaret Bryant, Campbell, 





Forwarding Service from Dallas, Texas, Con- 
fidential, 25c each. M. L. Breden, 4133 War- 
bler, Dallas 27, Texas. 





Mail Forwarding Service, $3.00 monthly. Re- 
mails, 25c. EGRA, 4225 Toulouse St., New 
Orleans 19, La. 


eaten phs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood A Ave., Chicago 13. 


“Immaculate Heart of M: Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.” Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. __ 


Cartoon Gags for Sale, cash. Madden, Box 
693, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Christmas Comfort in sheepskin slippers, 
double deerskin moccasins, casuals, slippers 
that earned us full approval of our satisfied 
customers. 30 styles. Free catalog. The Cot- 
tage Crafts Shop, Rutland, Vermont. 





Photographs for Writers, highest quality, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, write Nelson’s Studio, 
Wright St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 





Free! Sample Musical Christmas Greeting. 
MUSICards, 2505 36th Pl., Southeast, Wash- 
ington 20, D.C. 





Punch Lines Needed for sophisticated, humor- 
ous greeting cards with or without art work. 
No slams or “off-color” ideas considered. P.O. 
Box 212, Framingham, Mass. 





Handmade Gifts—free catalog. 251 N. Weth- 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Oil Portrait painted from your favorite pho- 
tograph. Watercolor paintings from your own 
snapshot scenes. Satisfaction or no sale. 
Write: C, Wilson, 3756 Sommers St., Jackson- 
ville 5, Fla. 





sis at Home, 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 
human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 


Resevben sotiiiiae 


wood 28, Calif. 





Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed, All Models 
50c each; $5.25 dozen. B, Alexander, 540 20th 
St., Oakland, Calif. 





Old Newspapers For Sale. Edgar M. Wilbur, 
East Harwich, Mass. 


"OR SALI cy 
Plots—$1. 00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 


F, Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
oa. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
ich. 





ROME SMD magi 





Press Card and Auto Stickers—$1.00. Free- 
lancers Must. Obtain courtesies. Impressive. 
Money making information included. Com- 
mercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y 





Free Book “711 Bizarre, Successful Ven- 
tures.” Retired at 47, simple home plan. Hay- 
lings-DW, Carlsbad, Calif. 





Simple, Pleasant Mail Order can net $12,000 
year. Write: Simon, Box 87-W, Pelham, N. Y. 





SS een . 
400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 





Free Money Saving Catalog of household 

needs. Typewriter ribbons extra quality, $1.00; 

2 for $1.75; black only. 1000 Name, Address 

agg 3 lines $1.00. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
iss. 


ewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh 45c each, 
$4.80 dozen, Prompt Delivery. Specify make, 
poag hy Koppel, 1191 N.W. 112th Terrace, Miami 


Imprinted Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 912x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Complete line 
writers’ and office supplies. Distinctive print- 
ing. Remailing 25c. Logan Enterprises, 1-D 
Onyx Drive North, St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 





Music Composer Will Collaborate with lyri- 
a) pom writers. E. E. Greene, Box 35833E, 
, Fla. 





The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
— Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
onn. 
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(Continued from page 71) 


Sid Gold Agency, 8961 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. 


Ivan Green Agency, 8665 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Walter Hersbrun Agency, 8820 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


George Ingersoll Agency, 7167! Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


The Jaffe Agency, 8555 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. 


Al Kingston Enterprises, 9046 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Landers Agency, 321 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


J. W. Lauren Agency, 8272 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Irving Paul Lazar Agency, 211 So. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Henry Lewis, 9172 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. 


Roy Mack Agency, 9121 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. 


Earl McQuarrie Agency, 9157 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Alvin C. Manuel Agency, 468 No. Bedford Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Paul Marion Agency, 8746 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Orsatti Agency, 300 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Preminger-Stuart-Feins, 8462 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Margaret Rhodes Theatrical Agency, 1561 No. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Rose-Nayar Agency, 9110 Sunset Blvd., Los Ang- 
eles 46, Calif. 


John & Charlotte Sager, P. O. Box 224, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Lester Salkow Agency, Inc., 8741 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


James L. Saphier Agency, 9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


William Schuller Agency, 9121 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Caif. 


Meville A. Shauer Agency, 9110 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Talent, Inc., 1421 No. McCadden Pl., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


Jack Weiner Agency, 8721 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 
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Paul M. Wilkins Agency, 9006 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Betty Wookey Agency, 8743 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


Ziegler, Hellman and Ross, 321 So. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


The Why Behind the What 
(Continued from page 33) 








superior powers ) 

10. Appeal propensity (crying for help when 
efforts are thwarted ) 

11. Constructive propensity (building shel- 
ters and making tools, etc. ) 

12. Acquisitive propensity (gaining and de- 
fending possessions ) 

13. Rest or sleep propensity (resting or sleep- 
ing when tired) 

14. Migratory propensity (wandering to 
new places) 


15. The bodily needs propensities, including 
breathing, sneezing, coughing, evacua- 
tion, etc. 

McDougal emphasized the emotional fac- 
tors that accompany these basic wants or 
propensities, and since emotional-action cri- 
ses are the nuclei of fiction you should know 
these correctly. Study motivational psychol- 
ogy to know what emotions accompany the 
propensities. For instance, here are a few: 


Flight ....... pa viaa'sS sk epee 
Repulsion . .. Disgust 
Curiosity .. sae pemeaeecs Wonder 
Pugnacity .. ; . Anger 
Self-abasement ... Subjection 
Self-assertion . Elation 


Parental .. Tender emotions 


Emotions themselves can motivate or lead 
to specific actions ; since the primary function 
of fiction is to create vicarious, emotional 
experiences, you should know how these 
operate. 

The asthenic emotions are the dynamic, 
energetic, explosive emotions like fury, hate, 
revenge and panicky fear. They propel your 
character toward a goal that promises either 
huge rewards or dire punishment. The situa- 
tion is exciting and may be irritating, risky— 
a life-and-death matter: A cowardly person 
beats a rattlesnake to death; the pacifistic 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS-25c EACH 





(0 THE SECRET OF GETTING THINGS DONE 


How to realize your highest potential through the 
best use of your precious time. 


C1 BASIC HANDBOOK ON POSTAL INFORMATION 


Includes correct postage rates for surface and air- 
mail letters and post; how to send special 
delivery, certified, insured, registered, overseas, 
and C.O.D. mail; how to wrap and mail parcel post— 
in short, how to save time and money by using the 
mails correctly 


C1 HOW YOU CAN HAVE MORE 
IDEAS 


The four principles involved in 
getting a productive idea and 
developing it. 


CO HOW TO WRITE RIGHT! 
Emphasizes the seven basic rules 
of good writing—personal, busi- 
ness, and creative. 


CO HOW TO PUT YOUR 
THOUGHTS ON PAPER 

Easy rules and techniques to 

make whatever you write more 

readable and interesting to 

others. 


Cl) MAKE YOUR HABITS WORK 
FOR YOU 


The importance of habits, how 
to distinguish the good from the 
bad, and ways in which they can 
be organized to work for, not 
against, you. 

C) WRITE IT RIGHT! 

How to analyze your handwriting faults, with sim- 
lified exercises to improve letter appearance and 
egibility. 

() TEN WAYS TO BETTER CONVERSATION 

Practical suggestions to help make your conversa- 


tion more interesting, more sparkling—and more 
rewarding. 


C1) IT’S NOT WHAT WE KNOW, BUT WHAT WE DO 
WITH IT 


How to put observing, listening, and reading to best 
advantage to get ahead in a competitive world. 


CL) HOW TO ACHIEVE WORD POWER 
A personal tome and study t —~ for enriching 
your vocabulary. Includes rated vocabulary tests. 


C) KEEP YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS IN-TACT 

How to make your every word, act, or ee the 
tactful appproach to the power to influence the 
people in your life. 


C) EASY WAYS TO BETTER ENGLISH 
Rules to improve your command of language when 


you speak to other people on your job, when you 
address a group, or when you write a letter. 


[] LIVING LEGENDS 
Little-known human interest stories about seven of 


the world’s best known contemporaries who achieved 
greatness by overcoming setbacks. 





copies. 


55 East 86th Street 


C) WIDEN YOUR HORIZONS 

How to get in on the phenomenon of the current 
bustling cultural consciousness where exhibits of 
painting and sculpture draw rib-crushing crowds, 
museums outdraw major league baseball, and mil- 
lions more flock to symphony concerts, lectures, and 
adult education courses. 


C] OLD SONGS EVERYBODY SINGS 

Lyrics of fifty of the best-loved American songs— 
with keys, time counts, and convenient alphabetical 
arrangement. 


Most advertising claims to the contrary— 
subsidy publication usually is not 


y Nap) | od of 5-3-9 fe] Of 


But James Purdy, author of Color of Darkness, Malcolm, and The Nephew, 
published his first two books with us on a subsidy basis. A_ barrage 
of review copies, letters, and announcements to periodicals and leading 
figures here and abroad brought Purdy world acclaim and republication 
by four leading royalty houses (Gollancz, New Directions, Lippincott, and 
Farrar, Straus); and the magazines came asking for Purdy manuscripts— 
in most cases the same manuscripts they had rejected before Purdy’s 
William-Frederick publication. 

Possibly we can do for you what William-Frederick publication did for 
James Purdy. Send for our free folder outlining our low-cost subsid 
publishing program for authors and featuring author-ownership of all 








WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


New York 28, New York 


OC “READING MAKETH A FULL MAN” 
Why you should read more, what to read, how to 
find the time to read, and how to read faster. 


(CO MY VALUABLE RECORDS 

A record book for all the information concernin 
your affairs, making up a handy reference and proof- 
of-loss inventory in time of emergency. 


COWIT, HUMOR, AND THE COMIC IN SHAKESPEARE 


Analyzes Shakespeare as a humorist and wit, with 
examples of his deep-meaning satire, cheerful prank- 
ishness, brisk comic spirit, engaging inventiveness, 
and penetrating irony. 50c 


C1 YOUR HIDDEN BRAIN POWER 

How to reorganize your thinking to gain power over 
your thoughts and practice the ‘‘brain-storming”’ 
technique. 


C) YOU'VE GOT A PROBLEM 
How to meet problems head on, pluck out the good 
elements as opportunities in disguise, and use them 
to advantage in daily living. 


C]) HOW TO GET THINGS DONE 

Two psychologists show you how to make your 
minutes count, with tips, suggestions, and tech- 
niques for productive work habits. 


CL) PROCRASTINATION—ARE YOU GUILTY? 
Some of the reasons why poomee put off until tomor- 


row even the things that really need attention right 
now—and ways to conquer the habit. 








Name__ 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS, 55 East 86th St., New York 28, N.Y. 


[-] Send me booklets checked above. | enclose payment of $ 
[) Send your free folder outlining your low-cost subsidy publishing program. 








Address___ 





City 


Zone 


State_ 
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Quaker girl grabs a gun and shoots the killer 
who is after her husband or child. 

The asthenic emotions are relaxing, often 
characterized by passive enjoyment at the 
phase of satiation or achievement of the 
goal: The mountain climber thrills at the 
view from the peak, or the lover enjoys the 
presence of his loved one. 

The anxiety emotions are those of in- 
decision: “What should I do?” “What’s 
going to happen now?” “Where can I go?” 
There’s always tension rather than relax- 
ation: the man caught in a flood, tidal wave 
or forest fire deciding whether to risk his life 
trying to save someone who may be either 
dead or already gone away; the son of a 
pacifist-religious sect debating whether to 
fight for his country or side with his family 
and church; a character forced to make a 
choice between two different jobs, vacations, 
neighborhoods, fraternities or marriage 
partners. 

We have been discussing motivation-possi- 
bilities for normal human behavior. But if 
you’re interested in writing whodunits or 
weird psychological stories you may (like 





When It Pays to Write... 


WRITER'S DIGEST, in each and every issue, tells 
when it pays to write, how much the pay, and what 
it takes to earn the pay. This is done through 
articles, latest market reports direct from editors, 
and regular columns covering Television, Photo- 
journalism, Cartooning, the New York publishing 
scene, and article ideas for every day of the 
month. In short, WRITER'S DIGEST presents the 
largest and most complete magazine devoted to 
every phase of writing. 


Your subscription order below will bring WRITER'S 
DIGEST to your door every month. If WRITER'S 
DIGEST doesn't win your approval, you may can- 
cel and receive a refund at any time. 








Gentlemen: 

Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
O_ +for 6 months for $2.00 
0 fer 1 year for $3.50 


Name. 





Add 





City. State. 





K-1 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Okie 


other writers of these types) study and use 
one of the subnormal or abnormal motiva- 
tions that have appeared in literature since 
ancient Greek tragedies. 


The offbeat motivations can range from 
exaggerated emotions like Othello’s jealousy 
—which became his obsession—to delusions, 
to Jekyll & Hyde’s schizophrenia. Here are 
just a few. What kind of characters, situa- 
tions and stories do they suggest to you? 

Acrophobia—morbid dread of high objects, 

or of being at a great height. 

Androphobia—insane dread of the male sex. 

Anthrophobia—morbid dread of flowers. 

Anthropophobia—morbid dread of society. 

Aphephobia—morbid dread of being 

touched. 

Autophobia—insane dread of solitude, or 

one’s self. 

Agoraphobia—morbid dread of markets or 

great crowds. 

Automysophobia— insane dread of personal 

uncleanliness. 

Ichthyophobia—morbid disiixe of fish. 

Monophobia—morbid dread of solitude. 

Necrophobia—morbid dread of death or 

dead bodies. 

Ombrophobia—fear of rain. 

Stasibasiphobia—insane distrust of one’s 

ability to stand or walk. 

Taphephobia—insane fear of being buried 

alive. 


Consider these as “starters” to give you an 
idea what a multitude of ideas you can get 
if you sharpen your motivation-awareness 
and continue your analysis of WHY people 
are as they are and WHAT makes them act 
as they do. Obviously, the normal motiva- 
tions should be used in typical stories for the 
average markets, whereas the negative, sub- 
normal motivations will be used in offbeat, 
“literary” quality-type fiction or Tennessee- 
Williams-like drama and melodrama. 

Occasionally human actions are so vile and 
inhuman that motivations must be sought in 
prehuman animality. Scientists of ethology 
have thrown much light on this. Austrian 
Professor Konrad Z. Lorenz of the Max 
Planck Institute for the Physiology of Be- 
havior says: “Latent in all mankind are the 
terrible drives of a very irascible ape, and 
they can get out of control. The more we dis- 
cover about these things, the more we learn 
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about why animals act the way they do, the 
more we know about ourselves.” 

Critic Edmund Wilson points out that, in 
The Snake, the laboratory where the scientist 
feeds white rats to rattlesnakes and fertilizes 
starfish ova, is the symbol of Steinbeck’s 
method of dramatizing life in animal terms, 
of his basic philosophy of “group man” as an 
animal. 

In Eugene Ionesco’s play, Rhinoceros, un- 
thinking indifference is stressed as human 
beings symbolically turn into rhinoceroses. 

In addition to the subnormal and animal 
motivations, writers also use reversed motives, 
often topsyturvying accepted premises like 
“It’s better to give than receive” and “cast 
thy bread upon the waters. . .” 

Many quality stories recognize in the re- 
versed truth of “do unto others” that some 
people cannot bear to be grateful or indebted 
to another for kindness; that they can con- 
tinue a relationship as long as they are con- 
descending toward someone else, but they 
abhor kindness from that person, especially 
if it can be interpreted as pity. 

Whether motivation is normal and whole- 
some; subnormal and neurotic; or reversed, 
be on the lookout for any characterization, 
situation or action that pricks suspense as to 
WHY? Add a motivation section to your 
Idea File, perhaps in question form, perhaps 
divided into “serious” or “humorous” and 
“true-life” or “fiction.” The really good ones 
will grow into more complete ideas and 
eventually into salable scripts. 

Here are a few starters that might have been 
nuclei of professional stories. See what an- 
swers or motivations you can think of before 
you peek at probable explanations given at 


the end. Then, make up your own rather than 
using other people’s. 

1. Why does the fat lady demonstrate vac- 
uum cleaners house-to-house? 


2. Why was the usually polite bank teller 
rude to the sweet old lady, insisting that her 
small deposits waste the bank’s time and pa- 
tience? 

3. Why are blackberries considered pure 
poison on St. Michael’s Day in September? 

4. Why did the wealthy, healthy, happily- 
married young mother-to-be commit sui- 
cide? 

5. Why is the overweight couple trying des- 
perately to lose weight by a certain deadline? 

6. Why was the devoted wife unfaithful to 
her husband? 

There are several possible reasons or mo- 
tives for each of the above; see how many 
you can guess. It will be interesting to see if, 
among your several explanations for each, 
you coincide with the motive a professional 
author has used for the same situation. Here 
is at least one professional reason for each: 

1. She hates exercise, but this way she’s 
paid to bend over and reduce. 

2. The teller knows the bank is going to fail 
and doesn’t want the sweet old lady to lose 
her savings. He insults her into closing ac- 
count. 

3. Superstitious folk swore the devil put his 
foot on every blackberry, poisoning it. (They 
had to blame something for their hangovers 
and tummyaches after St. Michael’s Eve 
when everyone imbibed! ) 

4. In Daphne Du Maurier’s No Motive, a 
red-haired furniture salesman awakened a 


hideous memory from her childhood, re- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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(Continued from page 77) 
minding her of rape and her illegitimate 
child and making her feel unworthy. 

5. A Reseda couple wanted to adopt a baby 
they’ve reared since its birth, but he weighed 
320 pounds, and she 250, which the County 
Adoption Bureau thought threatened their 
life expectancy. The Superior Court Judge 
said they could have the baby if they lost 
weight consistently within 3 months. 

6. In Strange Interlude, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover and other stories, the motive is the hus- 
band’s desire for a child and his inability to 
have a healthy-in-mind-and-body heir. 

A riddle asks, “Why are people’s actions like 
great rivers?” The answer is, “because you 
can see the course they take but not the source 
whence they spring.” Perhaps this describes 
the limitations of the average layman, but 
not the writer, who must always be aware of 
the “source whence actions spring.” Only 
when you’re armed with an accurate knowl- 
edge of human motivation are you ready to 
write about people for people. 





Dialogue in the Short Story 
(Continued from page 22) 





caught the first bus back to her home in 
Altoona. She got into conversation with a 
kindly woman sharing her seat and blurted 
out the whole story, relieved at having 
someone to confide in — if only a stranger. 

“You can’t blame the young man for being 
mad,” her confidant said reasonably. “Put 
yourself in his place. How would you feel 
if you were awakened in the middle of the 
night and heard he was in the station 
house. You’d think something was rotten 
in Denmark, too. . . . He sounds like a nice 
fellow to me. I feel sorry for him because 
he will lose his bonds.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know that by leaving town 
like this, and not showing up at your hear- 
ing, your fellow forfeits the bail he put up 
for you?” 

“Oh, no! I never knew that! I can’t let 
him lose his money. He’s saving to open his 
own shop. . . . Driver! Driver! Let me 
out? I’ve got to go back!” 

Luckily at the next stop Lissa was able to 
catch a bus going in the opposite direction. 
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The bus pulled into Miami at noon and | 
Lissa rushed to a phone. 

“My darling, where are you?” were Luis’ 
first words. “I’ve been worried sick about 


you. I have the police all over town search- @ 


ing. . .. Oh, darling, darling, thank heaven, 
you're all right.” 
The appeal of the short story lies in its 


reality — the believability of the situation @ 


in which the characters are caught up, in 
the sincerity of the dialogue. Do the 


characters talk like real people in a like @ 


circumstance? Incredible though the situa- 7 
tion appears, will the reader believe it? 


Have you stacked it up so that it’s con- @ 


vincing? Could it happen to the reader? 

The answer to all of these questions must 
be yes. In fact, so strong is the identifica- 
tion that the reader should have the uneasy 
conviction, when reading a story such as this 
one that, “There, but for the Grace of God, 
go I.” Most important, the dialogue must 
have the ring of utter truth. Every word of 
the dialogue must be consistent with the 
character of the hero and heroine and the 
other players in the drama, and must be 
spoken in the idiom of their station in life. 

The short story writer must have the same 
sharp ear for dialogue that the playwright 
possesses. The words his characters speak 
should reveal everything about them; con- 
sciously their beliefs and intentions; sub- 
consciously, their thoughts and inner fears 
and conflicts. 

A good test is to read the dialogue aloud, 
leaving out all description, and “acting out” 
the parts. If the drama emerges from the 
dialogue alone, you’ve written a good story. 

One author who passes this test with flying 
colors is Salinger. Take the short story 
“Teddy.” Read aloud only the dialogue in 
the first act. Leave out every word of 
description (you’ll be amazed at how little 
of it there is). From the three-way con- 
versation between Teddy, his father and 
mother, you'll have the complete character- 
ization of the three; the story line, the 
motivation, and the inevitability of the 
tragedy. 

Come to think of it, it’s a good test for 
any short story you write. If your dialogue 
tells the story, you’re on the right beam. 
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